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‘ON TETANUS 


Genruzwex,—One of the most mysterious amongst the | te 


numerous consequences of local injury is tetanus—a condition 
of the system that has hitherto for the most part baffled the 
highest efforts of human skill to arrest or cure. It cannot be 
denied that every case of tetanus has not proved fatal. On the 
contrary, cases of no ordinary severity have recovered through 
the instrumentality, or at least consequent on the employment, 
of remedies, but which presumed remedies having failed to 
obtain relief in other and similar cases, warrant the not un- 
reasonable conclusion that recovery in the case or cases in 
question was not attributable to the agent adopted. I remem- 
ber a case of tetanus treated by Mr. Abernethy in St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital with calomel and jalap, in doses of from one 
grain to five. The case was a severe one, and arose, if I recol- 
lect rightly, from a wound about the hand. The man’s bowels 
were greatly constipated. The purgative, given every three 
hours in repeated doses, at length operated freely, producing 
several most offensive evacuations. Relief from the spasm fol- 
lowed, and the man recovered. Mr. Abernethy from that time 
henceforth in his surgical lectures recommended to his pupils the 
adoption of the particular agent he had himself found so sue- 
cessful in the above case, attributing the disease to a consti- 
pated condition of the alimentary canal. And yet tetanus is a 
rare affection, while constipation in every form and degree is 
of common occurrence. How far can the presence of a wound 
or other form of local injury give a specific or at least a peculiar 
form to the constipation consequent on it? But it is notorious 
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slight a degree. 
A boy, aged fourteen, was brought into St. Bartholomew's 
a with a hand greatly mutilated by machinery. The 
decided, on consideration, — and I 


house-surgeon 
wisely decided,—to make the attempt to restore the hand. 
For twelve days he progressed fa ly. On the thirteen 
he com’ of stiffness in the back of his neck. When 
ssw him, at the expiration of some hours, spasm of the muscles 
had extended to the chest and but none of the 
muscles were severely or painfully contracted. Still the signs 
were distinct. The boy was the subject of tetanus; and as I 
had never had a successful case, I was the more anxious to 


some more agent than any I had hitherto em- 

woorara had bore englayed with 
Welle in three of By the kindness of 
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was obtain sufficient for the We Ived 
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immediately above the wrist-joint. My intention was 
to have appli two drops of the solution to the wound, and, 


observing consequences, to have increased the 
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gery poe continued so, The pain was 
and the countenance was more tranquil. 
The rigidit the muscles was by no means great, 
safer the of pain usually attendant on severe 
tetanus. It is very true that the sterno-mastoids, pec- 
uscles, and, indeed, the muscles of his trank 
y; were involved ; but their contraction was compara- 


| 


tively slight, and y was unproductive of considerable 
pain. use of the woorara was postponed, and I ordered 
ammonia, half a y, half an ounce, every two 
good nig! ees his pulse slightly risen in frequency; the 

rigidity of muscles had on the contrary, it 


for the trial of the woorara. 
condition; but it was obvious that the condition was 
not attributable to the morbid contraction of the muscular 
something beyond it. His bowels were 
I ordered him calomel and jalap, castor oil, 

‘asignificant d 
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| cb orotorm, Dac een if 
| fallen from 130 to 100, and the rigidi 
appeared somewhat lessene countenance Was 
anxious, which 45 rather attributable to mental than 
he had only recently become cognizant of 
the removal of his hand. By two o'clock on that day, the boy 
hey Have NOV | had consumed four ounces of brandy, half an ounce of spirit of 
the confidence of the profession is obvious from the general 
resort to remedies of a directly opposite tendency. Indeed, it 
would be difficult to point at the present hour to any agent 
that does command professional confidence, whether sedatives, 
anti-spasmodics, counter-irritants, or any other therapeutic 
agent. Amputation of the affected limb, though occasionally 
resorted to with recovery. has much more frequent] j | 
other respects. the same treatment was mntinued. n 
nged. 
he re- 
| On 
spasm and its concomitant pain, to lower the pulse to nearly 8 
its natural standard, to restore the natural respiration, and to re- | not © ex- 
All this is | tre ing of 
mask over the symptoms, allows the under-current to flow with | eff eight 
an insidious but certain force till it reaches its crisis in death. | oun i four 
I oun 
men f 
0 i con- 
cig m hours, Wi sider-that such an enormous power was inadequate to produce 
the single interval of about half an hour, during which the ad- | the smallest impression on his system. On the last visit I 
ministration of the agent was suspended, when the former thes he appeased: cay 
returned. Nor was the influence of the | that he was positively worse. beatae = 
asmodic condition of the affected muscles i at, and he took 
food y throughout the greater part of his illness, His 
disease as centered in nervous | pulse was a shade weaker, but not materially so. His spasms 
prove that the circulating system is but secondarily Were aud Way wore 
No sooner is the nervous centre sent to sleep than | a source of pain. Of this the boy gave me assurance on : 
a as suddenly to cease. Notwithstandi many occasions. the evening of the fifth day he died. His 
If the nature of the disease we call tetanus could be aseer- 
plausible and indeed marvellous as it is, | tained by dissection, we should have acquired this knowledge 
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long ago; but, so far as I know, we have obtained no informa- 
tion by such means, except negatively, on which to found a 
theory, or to obtain a guide to practice. The total amount of 
knowledge consists in this: that at varying intervals after the 
occurrence of more or less violent local injury, and occasionally 
—but in our latitude very rarely—independently of injury, we 
observe rigidity of the muscular system, commencing with the 
muscles of the jaw and extending to the neck, trunk, and 
finally to the extremities; that it is accompanied by great 
pain in the contracted muscles, a quick pulse and respiration, 
and constipated bowels; and that it terminates, in from two 
to six or eight days, in death. Such is nearly the sum total of 
our knowledge of tetanus, and it may be doubted whether we 
are even now occupied in the right path of inquiry. We fix 
our attention on the local spasm of the muscular frame, as 
though that condition of the system constituted the essence of 
the disease, of which it is only asymptom. We rather search 
for remedies that will abate spasm, than for such as will attack 
its cause, The above case exemplifies negatively this fact. 
The boy died of tetanus, but not of spasm. At no period of 
his case was the contraction of his muscles so rigid as to cause 
pain of a severe character. He complained of his arm; he 
suffered from a sense of illness; he desired to be let alone, and 
not to be disturbed ; his expression betokened serious illness; 
but he did not die from pain nor from spasm: he gradually 
sank from utter prostration of nervous power, which every 
remedy employed was incompetent to contend against. And 
it is by no means uncommon to observe, towards the close of 
life, that the most prominent symptom of the disease—namely, 
muscular rigidity—gradually subsides, while the real disease 
advances towards its fatal crisis. In the whole range of dis- 
ease, I do not recollect any evidence of the existence of what 
we term the nervous system more remarkable or more conclu- 
sive than is derived from the influence of anesthetics in tetanus, 
How absolutely is the morbid influence of the ner. ous system 
on the heart and respiratory system suspended by chloroform ! 
and how suddenly tov! The pulse falls to its natural standard, 
the equilibrium of respiration is restored, all expression of 
suffering subsides under the reality of tranquil sleep. So com- 
plete is the external manifestation of health, that it would 
astonish . en ignorant of the nature of the case, 
to be assu that in a few days, possibly a few hours, it 
would terminate in death. Suspend the remedy, remove the 
influence of the anzsthetic agent, and the entire train of fatal 
symptoms starts, as it were, into existence—the pulse rises, the 
respiration is quickened in proportion, and the muscular spasm, 
with its wonder inseparable companion, pain, become again 
dominant. Nor do we observe that the di to whatever 
extent it may have reached, is retarded or even diminished by 
the treatment. On the contrary, its is unremitting; 
and both the violence of the spasm and the severity of the pain 
are regenerated with an increase of intensity proporti to 
the duration of time during which they have been suspended 
by anwsthetic agency. In the above case, I was fully prepared 
to test the curative a of the woorara poison, as re- 
corded by Mr. Wells and recent French writers; but I really 
had no excuse for its employment. The boy did not die either 
from or with spasm; and I cannot persuade myself that we 
shall ever discover in the woorara poison a curative property 
capable of rousing the vital powers, already opp by mys- 
terious morbid actions going on within the frame. Still, I am 
quite prepared to acknowledge that all reasoning, more espe- 
cially on a subject so obscure as tetanus, sinks in comparison 
with practical observation. Other authorities may view the 
subject in a different light ; and it will prove no small accession 
to our knowledge should we discover in this or in any other 
untried agent the power to arrest so hitherto fatal a disease as 
that which forms the subject of the above brief remarks. 


Ortum ano Bettaponna Prasters. — Mr. A. F. 
Haselden, having observed the inconveniences attending the 
use of these plasters of the Pharmacopeia, of which most 
medical practitioners are very sensible, (viz., that the prepara- 
tion rans beyond the margin of the leather, or frequently pene- 
trates it, and stains unpleasantly the clothing, ) proposes, in a re- 
cent number of the Pharmaceutical Journal, methods of ob- 
viating them. He recommends the use of resin plaster instead 
of gum thus, and morphia in place of opium. For the opium 
plaster he pro the following formula, which has been suc- 
cessfully employed :—Lead plaster, six ounces; resin plaster, 
four ounces; acetate of morphia, one drachm; acetic acid and 
water, of each four drach For bellad plaster, the fol- 

ing:—Lead plaster, six ounces; resin , four ounces ; 
— two grains; acetic acid, two drachms; water, six 


A WINTER AT MENTONE, NEAR NICE. 
By J. HENRY BENNET, M.D., 


TO THE ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL, ETC. 


A srx months’ residence on healthy ground at Mentone, one 
of the most sheltered winter stations in the south of Europe, 
has given me practical information concerning its climate and 
health capabilities which will, I presume, be acceptable to 
many, and which I will endeavour briefly to embody. 

Mentone is a small Italian-like town of 3000 inhabitants, 
situated in latitude 42°, twelve miles east of Nice, at the foot 
of the Maritime Alps. It is the first station out of Nice on 
the Cornice road to Genoa, and is the largest town of the princi- 
pality of Monaco, which has recently been aanexed to France 
along with Nice. 

The Gulf of Genoa is formed in its western half, between 
Nice and Genoa, by the Maritime Alps, the immense masses of 
which descend to the sea so abruptly in some places as to leave 
no shore, their beetling crags terminating directly in the sea. 
This is the case immediately behind and to the eastward of 
Nice. Owing to this circumstance, there was formerly no 
continuous land-road from Nice to Genoa. The one that now 
exists is of recent origin, and has been carried in many places 
over and along high mountains and precipitous cliffs. Where 
the shore exists, it is generally a mere rocky, sandy ledge, from 
which the mountains rise directly. 

On leaving Nice for Genoa, the road at once begins to ascend 
the Turbith, a mountain about 3000 feet high, and one of the 
spurs that run directly into the sea. It is at the foot of this 
mountain that Nice lies, The ascent occupies two hours, the 
descent about the same time, and at its termination is situated 

i ins to a glorious panorama o 
before him. The higher mountains, 
bay, open to the south-east, and form a magnificent amphi- 
theatre, which at its centre recedes tive or six miles from the 
into two une ions by a hill, whi sl to 
stitute the old town of Mentone. The space between the sea 
and the receding mountains, which are between 3000 and 4000 
feet high, is occupied by a series of lower hills, which slope 
gently to the shore, and which are divided by numerous ravines 
and torrential valleys. The higher range of mountains, of a 
greyish-white, is generally precipitous and bare, being destitute 
of vegetation. The lower hills are densely covered pete 
and present at a distance the aspect of forest-clad, 
ridges, gently descending to the sea, 

Thus the bay in the centre of which Mentone is with 
its background of rising olive-clad hills, is thoroughly Sas 
from the north-west, north, and north-east winds by t higher 
mountain range. Beyond the latter are the still higher moun- 
tains of the Col di Tende, which constitute the main mass of 
the Maritime Alps, extending for sixty miles inland, and 
which, no doubt, increase the protection. Indeed, the bay is 
only open to the south and south-east; consequently, the 
mistral, as a west or north-west wind, is not at all felt; butas 


and furious, This 1 have often witnessed from the bills. 
north-east wind leaves the town and hills untouched, but, 
when strong, raises a heavy sea; whilst the east and south- 
east (the levant), and the direct south (the sirocco), blow 
directly into the bay, and always occasion a heavy, rolling 


swell. ; 
Owing to the complete ion from the west, north-west, 
esitth eehentaieaa winds, and owing to the reflection of the 


sun’s rays from the sides of the naked mountains which form 
the amphitheatre, the climate of Mentone is rather warmer 
than that of Nice—indeed, warmer than that of any part 

the northern or central regions of — This fact is pro 
by the presence of groves of " thy lemon trees, which 
oceupy the sheltered ravines the warmer hill-sides, wher- 
ever water can be obtained ; constant irrigation, summer and 
winter, being necessary for their cultivation. are, in- 


a south-west wind it is partially felt. The north wind passes 
| over the higher mountains and falls into the sea at some <iis- 
| tance—a couple of miles—from the shore, When it reigns, 
| there is » calm at Mentone, and the sea near the beach is ulso é 
= | calm. whilst at some distances from the shore it may be crested 
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land, As, however, during nearly six months, rain only fell 


wind, and ap to warmer also, than the western, 
owing to the mountain rising y behind the houses 
which line the shore. 

Such a climate is + ‘avourable men of what botanists 


more 
It is the Mediterranean climate, but that of the 
more favoured Mediterranean regions. In Italy, for instance, 
protected southern 
same immunity from frost. entone, also, is a little warmer, 
and more from wind, than its neighbour, Nice, and 
much more so than Cannes, although the general features of 
the climates must be the same, for they are only a few miles 
It is the question of fruit walls in the same 
one a little more sheltered and protected than the others, but 
all being turned towards the south. At Nice, however, there 
are situations, such as the Cinney and the Carabacel, for in- 
stance, in which the protection is ter than in the town 
itself, and which thus assimilate to Mentone. 
The foreign population at Mentone numbered about three 
hundred, and contained representatives of nearly all the 
nations, The French and English were, however, 
the most numerous, each family generally containing one in- 
valid. Most of the latter were suffering from pulmonary con- 
sumption. The results of their winter's 
as might be expected from the above details. Those who were 
in the early or even secondary stages of the disease, and had 
vitality and constitutional stamina left, mostly did well. I 
saw in several young temales well-marked, crude tubercular 
deposits di ar, gradually absorbed. In several cases of 


i and especially from the occasional outbreaks of wet, 
weather. Moreover, they felt bitterly the absence of 
and their separation from friends. Several 
the course of the winter, as they would have 
from hemorrhage, from i 
or diarrhcea, i 


[ett 


FE 


enjoyment, and felt the variations, 
not — themselves as well as at 
say, 


Several patients who always suffered from bronchitis in Eng- 
land, were quite free from it at Mentone, owing probably to 
the d of the atmosphere. This remark applies to other 
similar climates. I met an old friend at Nice, a phy- 
sician, aged fifty-four, who abandoned London four years ago, 
owing to repeated attacks of winter bronchitis, which at last 
led to serious complications. He made a winter settle- 
ment at Nice, and has 
a free from all ial mischief, and in flourishing 

th. In several cases of this description, the attempt to 
a the winter in England was attended with a return of 

bronchial affection with its usual severity. In one phthisical 
case that I saw, a gentleman aged forty-four, with softened 
tubercles, who had suffered from sore-throat and bronchitis for 
nearly four years in England, lost all cough and laryngeal irri- 
tation after three months’ residence at Mentone, had no 


return during the winter or spring. 
understand 


It is easy to 


; | phthisis, the renovation of the general 


duties of ordinary pleasant social in 

and families, all tuned to the same unison of 
cheerful and i , we certainly have united all 
the hygienic i 


Indeed, to me it is a question whether a warmer and 

winter climate, which is only to be found in a tropical or 

sub-tropical region, is not less favourable to the recovery of 
circumstances, i 


the temperature so constantly varies. Heat and moisture 
bilitate and relax the economy ; moderate cold and a:lry atme- 
sphere invigorate and strengthen it: and, in the trevtment of 

constitutioua: health is 
of primary im 


‘o derive that benefit, however, from the climate of Mentone 


garments should be used. In dressing for out of doors, a 
thermometer, placed outside a north room, should always be 
consulted. The hours for out-of-door exercise should be 
between ten and four, and the return should be so arranged as 
to secure the arrival at home before sunset. er 
sicians appear to attach a mysterious noxious influence to 


4 
: 


&c., I am persuaded the danger is merely in 
ing of the temperature after sunset, which 
chills, from the pores of the ski i 
through previous exercise, As 

midday in passing accidentally 
always necessary to be dressed for the 
should inhabit a south room, and never 


HH 


il 

Beg 


shine and warmth are sure soon to reappear, and 

the confinement to a close. After two or three 

rain, sore-throats and colds begin as in 

sun again shines, and die away. All 

evening ies should strictly idden. 

must be in by sunset, and not lea e 

lowing morning. The improvement will be generally 

decided the more these rules are Lastly, 

and onut-door life must not be carried so far as to 
t lassitude. Several of the patients around me, 


in great numbers to these maladies, treated, as they are, by 
bleeding every few hours, Persons in the latter stages 
more es 


degree, in these advantages, The 
east throughout this coast is 


latter, not being protected by the Apennine chain, is exposed 
from Continental Europe, and which are both very cold in 
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— rating climate such as I have described should have a beneficial 
on twenty-nine days (about one in six), and then often not | influence on the respiratory mucous membrane of the persons 
during ail the day, and as the other days were uniformly | who have still some of the vital power of youth or some consti- 
bright, clear, and sunshiny, five days out of six, throughout | tutional stamina left. When we add to this, all but daily 
the winter, exercise in the open air could be prudently taken, | exercise in ye eget 7 the winter, in the midst of 
with great satisfaction and benefit, and that from breakfast to | magnificent scenery, removal from the cares, anxieties, and 
dinner. Notwithstanding the complete protection from the 
north and west, the wind was often very high; it generally 
seemed to come from the south-east, the open quarter, proba- 
bly owing in part to the land-locked character of the district ; 
but even when it was present, the mountain valleys and the | health, and to arrest the development of tubercular disease, 
more internal hills were quite sheltered and protected. There 
certainly was, however, anything but the atmospheric stagna- | 
tion which has been mentioned as peculiar to Mentone. The | 
second or eastern bay was decidedly better protected from 
| tion be paid to the precautions necessary in a clirsate where ' 
ie warmer tempeiate zone. ants live which frost kills , 
many annuals in a colder region become perennials; and many 
] 
and of the south of Europe generally, which it is capable of ‘ 
pulmonary consumption, the most rigid 
| should be paid to the hygienic rules peculiar to these regions ’ 
| during the winter season. It should never be forgotten that ] 
| in winter the heat is sun-heat, and that the air, barring its in- 1 
| fluence, is usually cold. Warm clothes and woollen outer 
t 
1 
a 
t 
t 
t 
I 
t 
4 
d 
acciden phthisis in middle-aged, over-wor men, e 
amelioration was still more apparent. Well-marked cavities | it 
became partly or entirely cicatrized, and the constitutional | I 
symptoms gradually subsided, the general health and strength | fi 
steadigmmmproving. Those who were in the latter stages of | fi 
contrary, appeared to derive but little | a 
ange. The disease seemed to progress | 
. They suffered from the cold and the 0 
g 
myseil, fell into this error—one eas comin d, owing to w 
the great attractions to out-door life, and the injunction gene- is 
rally made to take daily exercise if possible. 
Lf With these precautions, the climate is safe and beneficial ; 
without them, it is unsafe and treacherous. This is evidenced 
y the change of climate. ey could not | by the great mortality of the natives of the Nice and Mentone 
avail themselves of its bracing capabilities for out-door life and | districts, and of Italy generally, by pneumonia and pleurisy, E 
gainst which they could | two of the commonest maladies. Being badly clothed, never 
home. Such patients, I | making fires, and ignorantly braving these atmospheric changes, 
a warmer climate than | the lower orders are constantly exposed to chills, and succumb 
that of Mentone, or Italy generally—Madeira, for instance, 
where the temperature is said never to fall below 56°. 
rales, which they are not always the most careful to follow. 
The exceptionally mild climate of Mentone, even for the 
| latitude in which it is placed, is the result of a double cause, 
| It is occasioned, on the one hand, by the complete protection 
| afforded by the Maritime Alps from the.north and north- 
| easterly winds; on the chang 4 direct southern exposure, 
| and by the prevalence in these seas of south-westerly winds. 
| The entire western coast of Italy participates, but in a less 
| protection from the north- 
by the Apennines, which 
| divide the peninsula from nor south, like a midrib. Asa 
| result of this disposition the western coast of Italy is much 
| warmer in winter and cooler in summer than the eastern. The 
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The resources of Mentone for visitors are entirely in the out- 
i have stated, is most grand and 


of 
hepe 

English clergyman, the Rev. Mr. Morgan, settled 
with his family at Mentone, where he has built a house, whose 
kind and intelligent sympathy is always enlisted in behalf of 
his countrymen, and whose presence is a boon to all. Each 
season since the English began, three or four years ago, to visit 
Mentone, has brought one or more English sapiens. either 
as the companions of sufferers, or as invalids themselves, and 
the principal Italian physician, Dr. Bottini, is a skilful and ex- 


perienced practitioner. 

There are now man y and commodious villas and 
apartments to let furn There are also three hotels and 
two boarding-house hotels. Chlericy’s Hotel de la Pension 
Anglaise, where I myself spent the winter, is the largest and 

modern house in Mentone, and admirably situated. In 
these latter establishments, the terms are about seven francs a 
day; in the hotels, rather more. The road to Mentone is by 
coe or Toulon, and Nice; the expense from £10 

In conclusion, I may add, that I myself was so well pleased 
with Mentone that I should return there, were it not for the 
love of change, which will probably impel me, next winter, to 
Algiers or Spain, in search of a still better climate. Should I 
discover such a one, I shall not fail to communicate the dis- 
covery to myreaders. This desire for change is quite a feature 
in the invalid lation one meets with in the south of 
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EXCISION OF DISEASED AND ANCHYLOSED 
KNEE, WITH GOOD RESULT. 


By CHRISTOPHER HEATH, F.R.C.S, 


DEMONSTRATOR OF ANATOMY AT THE WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL; 
SURGEON TO THE ST. GEORGE'S AND 6T. JaMES'S 
DISPENSARY, ETC. 


Snxce the operation of resection of the knee-joint may be 
said to be still upon its trial, I think it right to publish the 
following case, which presents some peculiarities. In order, 
however, to prevent mistakes as to the statistics of the ope- 
ration, I should say that this case is included amongst those 
tabulated by Mr. P. C. Price in his paper read before the 
Medical Society of London. 

Charles P——., aged eleven years and a half, was brought to 
me at the St. George’s and St. James’s Dispensary, on the Sth 
of June, 1858, with the following history. He had scarlet 
fever six years ago, and the left knee then became swollen, 
and continued so for three years; the boy being able, however, 
to walk about. Three years ago an abscess formed on the out- 


side of the joint, which was opened by Mr, Blagden, who 

ied a straight splint, and the was in bed three 
after which be was te again, the 
wound still discharging slightly. About tw 


an abscess began to form on the inner side of the knee, and 


There being evidently firm anchylosis of the joint, 

carfl examination Under chloroform, and the prabe leading 
to bare bone through each of the sinuses, resection of the joi 
was evidently the only course to be pursued; and thi 


been explained to the parents, they consented to its perform- 
ance. 


Operation June 29th, 1858.—Having made an }4-incision, I 
attempted to turn up the patella with the but found that 
bone firmly fixed to the outer condyle, the femar also 
anchylosed to the tibia. I therefore removed the whole joint 
in « wedge, carrying the saw immediately behind the or pa 
and through the upper part of the tibia. As the parts did not 


home | come quite readily in apposition, I next removed a slice about 


half an inch thick from the femur, when the cut ends came 
easily ther. The edges of the wound were ht to- 
gether with a few stitches, and the limb was on a 
straight iron splint with a few st and a band 
smal] abscesses were opened during operation, and a quan- 
tity of gelatiniform synovial membrane was removed. ) om 
oozing took place in the evening, but was easily 

The boy, although feeble, made a 
being removed for the first time on 
a gutta-percha one was substituted. In September, a small 
placed for a few son iron splint, an inside splint being 
also adapted to it, counteract to bow 


firmary, with the limb straight and in a gutta-percha splint. 
The sinuses below the knee continued to discharge slightly ; 


recovery, the splint 


ontingie and thickened synovial membrane. On maceration 
for a short time, it ap that the anchylosis between the 
tella and the condyle, and also on the inner side between the 
ur and tibia, was only fibrous, but on the outer side bone 
had , a8 was seen on a section. The second 
ae have included the whole of the 
“FThe boy returned from in December, 1858, very 
much improved in condition. limb was in good positi 
though a little bowed outwards. Two sinuses over the h 
of the tibia continued to discharge rather offensive matter. 


id them open. 


led into a cavity in the tibia, which was 


romantic in the nearer hills and coast outline. Every 
ravine, every valley is a path “—_ loveliness, ascending 
gently towards the higher range. flora is very abundant, | was taken to one of the metropolitan hospitals, where he was 
and most of our garden g flowers grow wild in great | admitted as in-patient on the 15th of September, 1857. The 
luxuriance. The geological axpects of the country are very abscess burst, and another formed. The actual cautery was 
instructive, and occupation and amusement to those in- | applied over the joint, and he was discharged at the end of 
terested in such pursuits. The great invalids mostly kept to | April, 1858, as the parents would not consent to his under- 
the sea-shore; those who were stronger mounted sure-footed | going ampatation of the thigh. 
donkeys, and ascended the mountain paths as far as their| Both mother and child agree in saying that on admission 
strength permitted ; whilst the robust and valid members of | into the hospital the knee was straight and rather stiff, but : 
the community tried their pedestrian powers by ascending the | upon his coming out it had become bent to just a right angle, 
higher mountains in various directions. Whenever the sun | which is its present condition. There is an open sore on each 
shone there were protected valleys and sunny mountain nooks, 
where at all times, in December or January, as well as earlier, | freely, The knee is firmly fixed at a right angle, and 
‘we were sure to find warmth, a quiet atmosphere, and flowers, | slightly ewollen. The boy suffers pain at night, but is other- 
What with these occupations, Teste and newspapers inter- | wise in pretty good health, having op org since he has been 
changed, and the harmonious intercourse of countrymen united | at home. The accompanying sketch a cast made at the 
the bond of common origin and suffering, the winter passed | time will give an idea of the condition of the parts :— 
+ @ 
It is probably beneficial in its operation, by giving the mind 
fresh objects of interest to take the thoughts from self, and 
from the many sacrifices which the health exiles from 
- their companions have to make. The difference between 
smiling sunshine of a Mentone winter (a mere long English | 
October) and our eight months’ dismal winter season is very | 
great, and yet there were few of the cheerful Mentone exiles 
who would not giadly have returned to our cloud-obscured | 
island, had it been prudent and possible. 
d 
On the 4th of October the boy was sent to the Margate in- 
P| the rest of the wound was entirely healed. 

May, 1859.—Boy much improved in health, and able to get 
about with the help of a stick only. The two sinuses over the 
tibia continuing to discharge, notwithstanding the use of in- 
jections, &c., I er him chloroform and Ts 
Found that they 


sketch is from 3 and care was 

to have the pelvis perfectly level, while the amount of 

ing is indicated on the block under the foot. The limb 

is not, perhaps, so perfectly straight as some that have been 

seen; but it must be borne in mind that the ion and 

freatment were conducted in a front kitchen, 
&e. 


the 
ad 


patient, so as to ascertain and report upon 
growth. 


Sackville-street, June, 1960. 


Taerarevtic or Aqurovs Varcur or MepicinaL 
perseveringly advocating an ingenious appa- 

ratus of his, wherewith solutions of medicinal are 
minutely divided by pneumatic compression, and projected into 
the trachea. The apparatus was originally employed in order 
to bring mineral waters into contact with the respiratory 
mucous membrane; but its use has been extended as above 
mentioned, and, as it would seem, with satisfactory results. 
The author is, however, anxious, when the bronchi are acted 
upon, that his own apparatus, made by M. Charriére, should 
have the ference over a more recent one, wherewith the 
aqueous vapour, finely divided, is insufiated, as he holds that 
the oxygen of the air is too stimulating for the respiratory 


an eye upon m 
effects of further 


visa of leaving the epiphysis of the femur as has since | ahd 
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Nulla est alia pro certo noscendi via, nisi quam plurimas et morborum et. 
disseetionum historias, tam aliorum pr collectas habere et inter se com- 
parare.—Moreaeni. De Sed, et Caus. lib, 14. Proemium, 


ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL. 


ASCITES ORIGINATING WITHOUT ANY RECOGNISED CAUSE,. 
AND YIELDING TO THE EMPLOYMENT OF TONICS. 
(Under the care of Dr. HanvrieLp Jones.) 
Ascrres unconnected with renal, hepatic, or peritoneal dis- 
ease is certainly not of common occurrence. Dr. Copland 
notices asthenic or passive ascites as one of the idiopathic 
varieties, but states that it is usually attended wiih edema of 
the ankles, feet, and legs. He recommends, besides other 
means, opium with diuretics and tonics. The causa morbi in 
the following case may have been scarlatinal poison, but the 

state of the urinary secretions is unfavourable to that view. 
Stephen J. C——, a boy, aged three years and a half, whose 

parents were not in distressed ci tances, but rather the 

reverse, was admitted into St. M 


in both backs. The feet and legs were not sw 
domen was considerably distended, dull, and fluctuating ; reso- 
nance perceived only in the epigastrium; the u side in 
lateral decubitus did not become resonant. Th 


t powders ; ‘urine 

He was now 

ordered infusion of digitalis and 

tassa and nitric ether, and com 
omen 


On the 18th, as there was no improvement, a trial was made 
of one-sixth of a grain of tartar emetic thrice a day, and a 
blister applied to the loins. This was done with the view of re- 


lieving renal tion, which seemed , as the diuretics 

account of restlessness at night, he was ordered to have one 

rain of disulphate of quinine at bedtime, and no other me- 


up. To continue the quinine, and five minims of tincture of 
muriate of iron thrice a day; to which, on the 30th, three 


minims of tincture of digitalis were added. 


tonics his improvement was steady and rapid. He was dis- 
quite well, on July 7th; and fourteen 8 


ee Pelee. At all events, it is worthy of note that 
Trousseau has had much success, in cases of diph- 


dene of two ports of alam. 


before, 

reported by-his mother to be i uch more perfect 
| illness; he was much more lively, running about, and eating 
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filled with stramous material. This [ googed out and stuffed 
with lint. The boy made a and soon got about 4 Mi . 
high Boot good recovery, got rer 
une, . (Two years after the operation.)—The. boy is | 
well sad strong, and gete about admisably with a high beot | 
There js still a sinus over the head of the tibia which discharges | 
a _ He continues to wear a gutta- int, | 
anchylosis being perfectly firm. The boy does not appear to ee , 
have grown much, but not measured him 
I cannot speak with certainty. e measurements at the 
superior spine to lower end of femur, 13in.; from the 
last point to inner malleolus,.104 in. Left side: From anterior ih 
superior spine to lower end of femur, 11 in.; from the last poi a 4 
to inner malleolus, 10in. Thus the difference is exactly 
and depends, as nearly as can be ascertained, upon a shorten- r 
heel of the boot he wears is two inches and a half in depth. 4 
. © 
" * t al 1859. He had been ill three weeks; his abdomen had en 
i . gradually without pain or tenderness, and no other sign of d s- 
ease was noticed previously. His appetite had been bad 1‘ 
Sg the time, and he had emaciated much. Another child had 
\ died lately, in two days, with enlarged abdomen. He had 
i been under the care of a practitioner, who had wished to per- 
e 2 form paracentesis, to which the mother was afraid to consent. 
ce The tongue was clean; bowels relaxed five or six times a day. 
: ==> The heart’s sounds were normal, and there was good breathing 
¥ a =——_ 
= 
A= 
SSS 
«2S 
—————— project below the ribs. To have grey and Dover's powder, two 
==. ——S—S—_ grains of each, three times a day, and also small doses of the 
lodide and nitrate of potass in carraway-water as frequently. 
May 12th.—The urine was examined, and noted as scanty 
| lateritious, and free from albumen. The powers were changed 
| for mercurial ointment, to be rubbed on the abdomen, a 
| saline mixture containing acetate of potassa and nitric ether 
“with tincture of digitalis (chree minim) war ordered, four 
times a day. ? 
sould have wished that, instead of a d slice of femar, 16th.-——_Tongue clean ; skin cold; pulse weak ; bowels relaxed, 
removed a further portion of tibia, thereby ibl - 
venting the abscesses, &c.; but at the time of the caedion 
surgeon’s attention had not been so forcibly called to the | 
| | 
23rd.—Much more cheerful; appetite better; sleeps very 
scanty, and thick; deposits phosphates, and contains a large 
uantity of carbonate of ammonia. The case now began to clear 
orublg he had five minims 
of tincture of muriate of iron and half a grain of disulphate of 
. three times a : From the time he commenced the 


it 


and at the 
t) the patient ted 
It will be seen, therefore, from the results alread 


tho oven 


ptoms had 
weeks 
fited as if the most successful i 


t moment (it is now 
much bene- 
performed. 

ion is 


is full 
had 


ge and 


is 
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CHARING-CROSS HOSPITAL. 
NOCTURNAL PAIN AND MORNING LACHRYMATION ; 
HANCOCK’S OPERATION FOLLOWED BY GOOD RESULAS. 

(Under the care of Mr. Hawcocx.) 


admitted into the in 
She states that up to the 
become 


; but at that 


aged sixteen years, 


Ellen J——, 


fi Fall 


disten- Sansom, the medical 
abdominal Harriet B—, 


HOSPITAL. 


ACUTE GLAUCOMA, SHOWING THE VALUE OF HANCOCK’s | 


ROYAL WESTMINSTER OPHTHALMIC 


OPERATION OF DIVISION OF #@hz CILIARY MUSCLE. 


(Under the care of “fr. Hancock.) 

Is former “Mirror,” (Tae Lancer, vol. ii., 1859, p. 435,) 
relief was afforded by the operation which now goes by 
the name of Mr. Hancock, and which consists of a division of 
the ciliary muscle. The nature of the operation, and the 
in which it is especially applicable, have been clearly set 


im Mr. Haneock’s “ Practical Clinical Remarks,” 
appeared in two recent numbers of this journal, ( 


which 


vol. i. 


pp. 133 and 186,) to which we must refer our readers. 


from its 


adoption in several cases of acute and chronic glaucoma, and 


success which is there announced as having resulted 
other intractable eye diseases, is most gratifying. 


In the few remarks we made on first 


cock’s 


short quotation Vv 


to the | CONICAL CORNEA, IMPAIRED VISION, AND SHORT SIGHT ; 


otation 
giving a 


pe 


rgery then publi 

volume that generally 

to us the credit 
soperation. Mr. H 


that 


d curtailed account of Graefe’ 


Vade-Mecum, 
if he had sustained some 


operation from the 
Druitt’s 


a number in the Westminster 0 


a ca S78, 1860. 


thal. vital 


personally 


had the 
operation 


desired, quite as complete as after the 


‘Tae Lawoer,] 7, 1860. 
also, the 
he was tak 
more copii 
ic acid. It w 
ft flank was no t the success 
distension of has thus rendered a most im- 
h this was - cane? ic science. 
d the right dull. Position, of ¢ the following case we are indebted to Dr. 
At the saine date, the abdomi to the hospital :— 
but little, the superficial 
large. complained of intense pai 
evidence of the advan’ ng pain over the bro 
to rational pathology, iva was greatly con 
es had been persisted i give; 
. The timely admin e lens e and disorganized, 
the system, enabled th nce, The light used for ophthal 
recovery. tonics edingly tense, slightest 
ne vi undergone mac 
cy was fellows: She had ne 
anti t 
ahead caught cold in it, 
this. i , towards e 
i 
morning. 
rch (a week before adminion) i rapidly be 
pain occurred over the brow, a tense 
prred to the back of the orbit. The eye, she 
ht that it would burst. The symptoms con- 
Mr. Hancock divided the ciliary 
was kept 
the other being closed; the has been 
the wound. 
inues entirely absent. She can now distin- 
any object, and she says that the sight is 
HEE operation. we Graefe’s 
| 
very grave personal injury. | THE cases in which division of the ciliary muscle has been 
: We will a observe, however, en passant, that Graefe’s | resorted to are hydrophthalmia, sclerotic staphylomata, and 
of acute and chronic glaucoma. It has also been performed in 
te conical cornea by Mr. Power in a female patient, aged twenty- 
enzie ; for an account 0 we 
r “On Diseases of the | eight, at the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital, whose 
aT werk on the Ophthal- | case is given in Mr. Hancock's “ Practical Clinical Remarks,” 
} moscope, In uh that author is not sanguine of | already referred to. The following is another example of the 
firidectomy. same affection, in which the good results of its adoption have 
diag al | proved most satisfactory, and for the brief notes of which we 
nce; and to-day we record an illu bted to the house-surgeon of the Charing-cross Hos- 
4 st 
J itness 1 effects produced, 
fected 
was bl sion, but rhich was follo 
y i large is in the e present her vi < 
Mr. at before the operation she could not see the 
e y writ is, assured upon dguheerds 0 the distance of a yard or - 
r sfactio g M. Des reading she was obliged to hold the book close 
of results ation in he also suffered greatly from pain in her eyes 
ad trie: described| lnchrymetion in morning. The cornea 
s of ti were all nical in form. 
1s rformance h, Mr. Hancock divided the ciliary muscle of 
of to continu with great relief of the pain and improvement 
6 half of wh April 28th, the ciliary mascle of the left eye 
3- vy Mr. Hanc h the same success, so that the patient now has 
cessful result of the latter procedure in a case from her eyes’; the cornea also much 
18 coma of extreme severity, in the hands of M. Dest leave glasses do not afford her any relief, but 
ng ammounced: ‘“‘ Within twelve hours: of the 
e 
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CLINICAL RECORDS. 


CLINICAL RECORDS. 


CHRONIC BRONCHITIS AND EMPHYSEMA. 


apparent 
has been the ion, originating 

of the air during forcible bodily efforts. To take a single 
example out of a number in illustration:—A hitherto strong 


and robust man (Nathan N——), forty-four years, a 
gas-stoker, was lately admitted Bartholomen's Hos- 


strong and vi individuals, the 


the bowels; sinapisms were ied to the chest; cupping was 
mixture of decoction of senega, carbonate of ammonia, tincture 
of squills, and nitrous ether; and was besides put upon brandy. 
The improvement by treatment was but transitory, for he 
became moribund in the fourth week, and died shortly after- 
wards, As we learnt from Mr. Sprague, clinical clerk, there 


but it never cures, 

whether some relief mi y 
through the parietes of the chest (as we do in cases 
fluid effusions), for the purpose of letting a certain amount of 
- by the distended lungs upon the and its bloodvessels, 

cases. 


CARCINOMA OF THE PENILE ORGAN, REQUIRING 
AMPUTATION, 


part of the 
chectic, and has the appearance of a man of forty- 
There was no glandular enlargement 


penile 
thin, 
five instead of thirty. 
anywhere, and Mr. Erichsen believed it best to remove the 
entire disease in the usual way—namely, by amputation. 


There was no reason to + syphilitic disease in this case, 
because the patient is ete 9 and seems a steady, sober man. 
It is interesting in relation to the question, whether phymosis 
was the cause of it; for, in the majority of instances, pecu- 
liarity has preceded the development of the epithelial carcinoma. 
Mr. Ericheen remarked, on the authority of Mr. Travers, that 
epithelioma is unknown amongst the Jews, There is good reason 


who was a patient in the London Hospital, under Mr. 


hat i ogee more than 
one-half of the central part. Removal by the usual Y incision 
was out of the question, from the extent of 
Curling therefore excised the whole of it by a 
incision above the i the 
controlled by several ligatures; and after the application 


int of view, for not only was the cancer situated in the u 
man, we learn, is now doing well, no enlargement 

neighbouring glands, 


any 


FRACTURE OF THE FEMUR AND COMPOUND FRAC- 
TURE OF LEG AND ANKLE IN THE SAME LIMB, 


THE question of amputation is one of some moment in cases 
wherein there may be a double fracture in the same limb. 


dwelt u 
Hospi’ 


practical poin 
to judge by the peculiar circumstances as they 
selves, In some observations Mr. Erichsen 


against the performance of am 
On aisle the limb, however, the intervening soft 
structures were f to be unsound ; there was a bruise in 
the popliteal space, and an extravasation of blood in the lower 
third of the thigh, extending downwards to the calf This 
arose from laceration of some of the smaller vessels, and not 
of the main trunks, because there was pulsation in the 
terior tibial artery. This condition materially influenced Mr. 
Erichsen’s decision, and he ingly amputated in the thi 
higher up than the seat of fracture. suspicion as to the 

of the h was found to be correct after the operation; and the 
patient died from collapse and exhaustion a short time after, 
although but little blood was lost. This case was one - 
cularly interesting to the surgeon from the question involved ; 
for here was an injury in the leg which required amputation, 
and one in the thigh which did not, and yet it had to be 
formed above that which did not require it, because of the 

of the intervening structures, 

In April, 1859, there was a case somewhat like the a 
in the same hospital. A man was admitted with a com 
dislocation of the wrist-joint and a comminuted fracture of the 
lower end of the radius, It was necessary to amputate the arm. 
There was also some injury to the shoulder joint, extravasation 


to believe the local irritation of phymosis will ope it, as in 
other parts of the body. a aeaii is hospital, 


the | the bone into the axilla; the latter 


of blood into the axilla, and simple dislocation of the head of 
had arrested the circulation 


[Juxy 7, 1860. 
Fimeclt When affecting the prepuce, the d va. to the 
glans, and, when involving the latter, it readily extends to the 
ee organ itself. Amputation was performed whilst the patient 
Or the number and variety of affections of the pulmonary was under the influence of chloroform, and «very large mas of 
organs which comianely grnens themselves for treatment at | disease was taken away. The patient is going on 
difficult to relieve effectually, as ve complication. 
Chronic bronchitis alone requires much attention COLLOID CANCER OF THE UPPER LIP. 
when interlobular emphysema is combined with it the disease | Our of a‘ given number of cases of epithelial cancer of the 
pauie navel and our efforts can be at best but palliative. | mouth, Suan aah tonne than two or three per cent. will be 
Although this double form of chest disease is one of the pecu- | found to affect the upper lip. An instance, however, came 
liarities of the aged who are subject to constant exposure, it | under our observation, on the 3rd of May, in a young man 
is pretty commonly witnes:ed also in middle-aged and even ' 
younger persons; and in many instances wherein it is seen in 
noticed only five months before, the rapidity of its growth had 
Pp under Vr, Farres care, Wi extensive emphysema an 
chronic bronchitis, which he has had for nineteen years. The 
suffering from dyspncea and shortness of breath during that | ight dressing, the patient was sen e@ ward. 
long period, in a strong man, may be very readily op ae An examination of the morbid growth was made immediately 
Now, he was suffering from the consequences of this double | after by Dr. Andrew Clark, who found it to contain some 
malady: there was anasarca of the legs, body, and face; the | epithelial matter; but its chief bulk consisted of true colloid | 
, gy ay ome his rounded back were swollen like oes - | cancer, which he considered to account for its rapid devel 
; the face was dusky, the lips blue, and the Z| ment. Thus the case was unusually interesting in a double 
very distressing. He was subject to epistaxis; the urine con- 
ur of the heart, some before death. — = 
igh i more ustrations i malad even as not met wi any spe en in e re @ 
in St. Hospital alone, suff. | Works of practical fully 
cient for our purpose. Sometimes powerful medicinal treat- | charter ee y admitted into University College 
ment will do much in removing the ete of the sympto: = com Ee Erichsen’s care, of which the billowing 
particulars :— 

A man sustained a severe compound fracture of the leg by a 
heavy flagstone falling upon it ; oe Saney ented into the 
ankle-joint. A ~ ame J yet comminuted fracture was also pre- 
sent in the same limb at the middle of the thigh. The former 
necessarily demanded amputation. The question, however, f[ 
arose as to where it should be performed, whether between the 
two fractures, or above the fracture in the thigh. Now, as this 

' Tre rapidity with which epithelioma sometimes spreads, of the leg, amputation is _ performed just above it. 
when it has ee originated, in teally astonishing. It canatiien If the soft structures between the two fractures had been per- 
in this respect, the enlargement of medullary disease, with this | fectly sound and not bruised, there would have been no reason 
difference, that it does not attain to any great bulk. Its growth 

on the prepuce is generally moderate and slow; but an ex- 

ception to this was ee, ee in University College 

Hospital, in a case under care of Mr. Erichsen. A man, 

thirty years of age, the subject of congenital phymosis, 

noticed a small, hard knob under the prepuce six weeks be- 

rapidly. repuce was slit up by a surgeon, w it 

studded with hon knobs, Since then, epithelioma developed 

very rapidly, and now it is studded with hard masses, of the size 

of cherry-stones; but the disease has implicated the anterior 


repute, in whose family circle it is probable that Shakspeare 
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pert of tes man completely recovered, and went 
out well. This case bears somewhat upon the other; but the 
outed ion is solved by ascertaining the condition 


Rebicos and Hotes of Monks 


The Medical K oHN CHARLES 
Tus new work of Dr. Bucknill appears to have been sug- 

gested by the book which Lord Campbell last year published 

on Shakspeare’s legal acquirements; and although the author 
explicitly disavows any intention to put forward rival claims 
in behalf of the medical profession for the honour of having 
occupied that seven years of Shakspeare’s early manhood of 
which not the slightest biographical trace remains, yet he does 
come forward in some degree as the advocate of his profession. 

He confesses “that it would be gratifying to his professional 

self-esteem if he were able to show that the immortal drama- 

tist, who bears, as Hallam says, ‘the greatest name in all 

’ paid an amount of attention to subjects of medical 
interest scarcely if at all inferior to that which has served as 
the basis of the learned and ingenious argument that this in- 
tellectual king of men had devoted seven good years of his life 
to the practice of the law.” Dr. Bucknill argues that althongh 
the frequent and appropriate use of technical expressions—the 
trade-marks of the mind —can only be accounted for by their 
having been stamped upon the memory by some pressure more 
urgent than casual and general conversation, it must be re- 
membered that the facility of using these expressions has often 
been acquired by poets for the purpose of their art; and that, 
moreover, these signs of peculiar mental training would have 
had less value in the olden time, as a mark of a man’s profes- 
sion, than at present, when every calling is so defined. From 
the indications afforded by the use of professional technicalities, 
the author passes to the less obvious but less deceptive one to 
be found in the existence of a professioual habit of mind; and 
he compares the influence of these habits as they affect the 
professions of Law and Medicine with that of Shakspeare’s 
mental character, and arrives at the conclusion that no profes- 
sional warp of mind can be detected. But while he thus 
concludes that had never been formally con- 
nected with either of the learned professions, he yet believes 
that he had been a diligent student of both. “ Speaking on 
my own subject of investigation, I refer to the cumulative 
evidence collected in the foregoing pages as unanswerable proof 
that his mind was deeply imbued with the best medical infor- 
mation of his age.” This passage affords a key to a great part 
of the value of Dr. Bucknill’s work, which consists not only in 
an investigation of the medical knowledge of his author, but in 

a careful examination of the best medical information of the 


-age in which this author lived; so that the work before us, 


full of antiquarian research on this special point of inquiry, 
gives us a very interesting account of Medicine in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. In the Introduction, of fifty-six pages, 
this inquiry is directed rather to the social and legal state of 
the profession ; to the great powers of the new College of Phy- 
sicians, maintaining their rights even against Walsingham and 
Queen Elizabeth; to the arbitrary manner in which they up- 
held the Galenical doctrines against the heterodoxy of those 
who adopted the chemical doctrines of Paracelsus; to the 
spicy vituperation of the College contained in Dr. Gideon Har- 
vey’s works; and to some account of the physician who married 
Shakspeare's eldest daughter—a provincial physician of great 


passed the latter period of his life, and from whose society he 
® | may have derived some portion of his medical knowledge. 

any adequate account 
of the mass of medical references which Dr. Bucknill has accu- 
mulated from the plays, every one of which, with the exception 
of the doubtful play of ** Titus Andronicus,” contains several. 
These references, which are merely used for the purpose of 
illustrating general subjects, or are woven into the tissue of 
common dialogue, indicate, by their number, extent, and 
variety of reference, the medical turn of thought of the great 
man’s mind. It must be remembered that he nowhere pro- 
fessed to write on any medical subject; and that, as well-bred 
men avoid talking what is called “shop,” so his knowledge 
nowhere appears to be displayed: it oozes out naturally under 
the pressure of the dialogue, and the whole extent of his lore 
on any one medical subject can only be inferred by collecting 
the several references made to it in the various plays. 

Dr. Backnill would, doubtless, have added to the value of 
his work if he had i done this for his readers. 
The plan he has adopted has been to examine each play 
seriatim ; and, perhaps, upon no other plan would the inquiry 
have been so fully and fairly made, especially as in many 
places he marks passages illustrating each other; but still the 
reader would require to study the whole of the work before he 
could ascertain the extent of Shakspeare’s information on any 
one topic. 

Let us take as an example the question as to what Shak- 
speare’s opinions were respecting the functions of the heart and 
of the bloodvessels. In the Shakspeare Society's Papers is an 
article attempting to show that, although he died before 
Harvey had given the earliest notice of his opinions, yet it 
was probable that Shakspeare was the personal friend of the 
great anatomist, and had these opinions privately communicated 
to him, and had expressed them in the lines in “Julius 
“Thou dear to the ruddy drops 

That visit my sad heart.” 

Now Dr. Bucknill declares his opinion that, although there 
are many passages in the plays in which the presence of the 
blood in the heart is more pointedly indicated than in the 
above, yet “‘ there is not a trace of any knowledge of the cir- 
culation of the blood. ...... The flow of blood to the heart was 
a fact well known and recognised in Shakspeare’s time. It 
was the flow of blood from the heart, and round again in a 
circle of the heart,—that is, the circulation of the blood,— 
which was not known to Shakspeare or to any other person 
before Harvey’s immortal discovery.” Shakspeare entertained 
the opinion, universally received at that time, that the func- 
tion of the arteries was to contain the vital spirits and transmit 
them to different parts of the body. Thus he speaks of 
“The nimble spirits in the arteries."—Lovz'’s Lasove Lost. 


And one of the physiological effects of “‘ good sherris sack” 
was, according to Falstaff, that 
“The vital commoners and inland petty 
Muster me all to their -aptain, the 
passage, page 155.) But the heart contains blood, and is often 
oppressed with its load. Thus in Measure for Measure” — 
“ Why does my blood thus muster to my heart ?” &c, 
And again, in Warwick's description of the signs of violent 
death, he attributes the absence of blood in the face of a person 
dying of natural disease to its accumulating at the heart; the 
blood, he says, 


all descended to the labouring heart, 
Who, in the conflict that it holds with 


Attracts the same for aidance * the enemy, 
Which with the heart there cools, and ne'er returneth 
To blush 


again : 
block and Tull of blood.” 


In Shakspeare’s version of the fable of the belly and the mem- 


through the limb. Mr. Erichsen reduced the dislocation, 
po at once returned into the wrist, showing that th 
i and although there was exten 
sive ecchymosis about the axilla with extravasation, still th 


The flow of the blood tothe heart, and its existence in the 
heart therefore, were facts fully accepted by Shakspeare; but 
the blood was considered to be contained in the veins, not. in 
the arteries, and its flow supposed to be caused by the liver, 
not the heart. 

In the description of Luerece’s suicide, the colour of the two 
different kinds of blood is referred to, and the separation of 
serum from the clot is described— 7 


“ About the mourning and congealed face 
Of that black blood’s watery goes. 


“Corrupted blood some watery token shews.” 

It is a curious circumstance that in this opinion, erroneous as 

we now know it to be, the great physiologist agreed with the 


eae (that is and serum) have no exist- 

y in living bi ; it is in that only which has 

on Generation. 


would be those to which 
Shakspeare would naturally refer; the most prominent appear 
to have been ague and pestilence; disorders of the stomach 
‘(massed under the general name of surfeits), nervous diseases, 
epilepsy, apoplexy, and ‘‘ hysterica passio,” are likewise largely 
referred to. Venereal disease is also a frequent subject of the 
author’s comment—grave or gay. It was to some extent a 
novelty in his time; it prevailed widely, and necessarily at- 
tracted great attention. One of the most remarkable of Shak- 
speare’s medical descriptions is that of the secondary symptoms 
of syphilis, as they are detailed by 7'imon, of Athens, when he 
“ Timon. Consumptions so 

In hollow bones of men : sre their sharp sing, 

And mar men’s spurring. Crack the lawyer's 

That he may never more false title 


plead, 
Nor sound his quillets shrilly. LJ the flamen 
That scolds nst the of flesh, 
not believes himself. Down with the nose, 
with it flat: take the bridge quite away 

Of him, that his particular to foresee, 

Smells from the general weal: make curl’d-pate ruffians bald; 
And let the unsearr’d tte ge the war 


That 
The source of ity may defeat There's more gold; 


gan pea? 

Dr. Bucknill compares this enumeration with Brasser’s con- 
temporary description of syphilis, which Hamilton, in his 
* History of Medicine,” says is the most complete account of 
the disease to be found in any author of the period; and he 
shows that the representation of the dramatist is superior in ac- 
curacy to that.of the physician. The work before us contains 
some carious results of research on the treatment of this dis- 
ease, as it is described by Shakspeare, by “‘ powdering tub of 
infamy,” by tubs and bottles, and by sweating medicines. 

We trust we have said enough to send our readers to the 
book itself, which they will be unable to read without 
greatly increasing their knowledge of the works of the im- 
mortal dramatist, and that, too, in a direction which to numbers 
of our profession will be most interesting and instructive; but 
they will also find a large amount of curious and valuable 
research into the early history of medicine in this country, and 
into the social state of the medical profession in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Dr. Bucknill complains that no 
medical history exists which gives this information; that me- 
dical historians copy from each other; that, generally speak- 

ng, they satisfy themselves with describing the progress of 
knowledge, and that they do not set forth the state of me- 


dical opinion and practice existing at the different periods of ings, 


their history. This, perhaps, is inevitable, The future historian 
of the present age will, no doubt, describe the discoveries of 
Sir Charles Bell, Marshall Hall, and Brown-Séquard; but it 


old lancet treatment of all disease, which has now died off, or 
the abuse of brandy treatment, which appears to be coming on. 
Yet questions of this kind mark the actual state of medical 
opinion more truthfully than the slow but sure progress of 
science. Dr. Bucknill has endeavoured to rehabilitate the 
state of medicine im the: time of Shakespeare, by referring to 
original authorities who describe its grotesque errors and dark 
ignorance, as well as to thoss who trace its progress towards 
the fuller knowledge in which we live. 

Dr. Bucknill’s work is one which will be read by the scholar 
ing of the state of the profession at the time of Shakspeare 
furnishes the most complete account we have ever seen on 
the subject. We cordially recommend the perusal of “ The 
Medical Knowledge of Shakspeare” to our readers. 


The Indian Annals of Medical Science. July, 1859. No. XI. 
Calcutta: Lepage. 


Our valued Indian contemporary continues to prosper. The 
present number is a very bulky one; half of it, however, is 
occupied by the continuation of Dr. Chevers’ admirable ‘‘ Re- 
view of the Means of Preserving the Health of European 
Soldiers in India.” The other articles to which we may spe- 
cially direct attention are those of Mr, Waring upon ‘“‘ Anthel- 
mintics ;” of Dr. Irving upon ‘‘ Paraplegia following the use of 
Lathyrus sativus as an article of Food;” of Mr. Greenhow 
upon ‘‘Goitre as seen in Oude;” and Mr. Eyre upon a ‘‘ Pecu- 
liar Disease (Tubercular) of the Foot.” We must not forget to 
particularize the statistics, &c., of Dr. Ewart relative to 
“Dracunculus” in his article upon the ‘‘ Meywar Bheel 
Corps.” 

Pathology. No 

Edinburgh : 

Tuts journal continues to uphold its character for practical 
and interesting contributions to the progress and literature of 
the veterinary art. We are sorry to see, however, from the 
‘Reports of Actions by Professor Dick against Veterinary 
Students,” that certain of the veterinary profession and colleges 
are suffering from such internal strife and jealousies as cannot 
fail to throw discredit on the body at large, if allowed to 
continue. 


Ure’s Dictionary 


Arts, Manufactures, and Mines, “an 
Edition, chiefl -written and greatly Enlarged. 
by Rozsert Hunt, F.RS., F.S.S., Keeper of Mining 
Records, &c. Illustrated with nearly 2000 Engravings on 
Wood. Part VIIL, June, 1860. London: Longmans, 
Tue subjects included in the present portion extend from 
“Gold” to ‘‘Iron.” Amongst them, ‘‘Guano,” ‘ Honey,” 
and Indigo,” with cous illustrati 


GENERAL COUNCIL OF MEDICAL EDUCA- 
TION AND REGISTRATION. 


MINUTES OF MEETING, June 23rp. 


Mr. Green took the chair at one o'clock P.M. 
Present—.Mr. Nussey, Pr. Acland, Dr. Bond, Dr. 
Dr. Storrar, Dr. Alexander Wood, Dr. Andrew Wood, Mr. 
Watt, Mr. Syme, Dr. A. Thomson, Dr. A. Smith, Dr. Leet, 
Dr. Apjohn, Dr. Corrigan, Sir James Clark, Sir Charles Hast- 
fir. La Lawrence, Mr. Teale, Dr. Christieon, Dr. Stokes. 
Dr. Francis Hawkins, Registrar. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


1. Moved by Dr. Chratinon, and seconded by Me. Nussey,— 
= Brodie, which an- 


‘* That the letter from Sir Benjamin Collins 


o 


‘Tue Lanoet,] REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. ‘(Fou 7, 1800. 
“I send it through the rivers of your blood, extent with descriptions of the rise and fall of the great Q 
homeopathic and mesmeric humbugs of the day, or even i 
The strongest nerves and small inferior veins,” &c. with questions of real but transitory medical interest, as the ; 
r 
: 
| 
| 


“The Committee had under their consideration the following 
cases :— 
claims to 


Erson be not 


Report from the Finance Committee, appointed June 14th, 1860, 

‘* The Committee having taken into consideration the matters 
referred to them, respecting the financial affairs of the General 
Medical Council, report that the minutes of the General Council 
and the Executive Committee, and the cash accounts of the 
General Council, are kept in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Finance Committee appointed in 1859. 

“ With the view of bringin all the matters referred to the 
Committee under the notice of the Council in the most concise 
manner, they have been arranged as follows :— 

** Ist. Matters referred to General Council by the Exe- 
cutive Committee and the Branch Council for England (see 
resolution 7). 

“2nd. Resolutions suggested by the Committee (see resolu- 


ions 8 and 9). 
** 3rd. ions of the Committee—to be referred 


William Hitchman, Theodore 
registered 


the | to the Executive Committee.” 


St. 

nion, there being no other candidate, but the a: 
was not confirmed by the Poor-law Board. Mr. 

ports his application by testimonials which fully prove both 

character and ability, and a letter has been received from 

Messrs. Farrar, Ouvry, and Farrer, the solicitors to the Coun- 
cil, in reference to it. Mr. Webster’s claim is opposed 


Doctors 
of the Medical Faculty of Vienna, stating that Mr. Rischanch 
‘ absolved the medical and chirurgical course of study formed 
for the purpose of educating country surgeons; he studied for 
three years, and passed his examination on the 28th January, 
Midwifery (surgeon and ac- 

r); is oath, and possesses a diploma of the 
‘Albert Gusther, De Phil, Tab ploma 
linther, M.A., Dr. Phil., i i in 
Medicine and Surgery from the Medical Connell of 
Recommended for registration. 
“*Theodore Giinther; Emil Becher; Charles Milner—ob- 
tained their degrees of Doctors of Medicine at Tubingen, after 
examination, and are recommended for regi i 


produced.—Recommended to be registered. 

“Daniel B. Bascombe claims registration, as M.D. of the 
University of Pennsylvania. The Dean of the wap mn | 
has failed to satisfy the Council that his degree was i 
after regular examination, it is therefore recommended that 
the consideration of this case be delayed; but that power be 
given to the Branch Council for England to register Dr. Bas- 
combe, should they be satisfied meanwhile that he was duly 


“* The following qualifications are recommended to be re- 


“* William Hitchman, M.D. of the Protestant University of 
Bavaria, without examination. 
**Theodore Bloomenthal, M.D. Wurzburg, obtained after 
ssing of the Medical Act. 
** William Ledger Erson claims to be regi as a Licen- 
tiate of Midwifery of the Coombe Lying-in Hospital, 
** ALex. Woop, Chairman.” 


intment 
ebster sup- | 224 


7. Moved by Dr. Alexander Wood, seconded by Mr. Watt, 

agreed to,—*‘ That in striking the annual per-centage rate 
in accordance with Sect. XIII. of the Medical Act, the words 
‘all moneys received’ be understood to meanall moneys received 
Branch Councils, from whatever sources de- 
riv: ” 

8. Moved by Dr. A. Smith, seconded by Dr. Andrew Wood, 
and to,—** That the scale of fees adopted on the 3rd of 
August, 1859, for attendance on the General Council, the 
Executive Committee, and the seem also for 

penses, which was roved 0 Commis- 
= adhered to, until altered 


Majesty's Treasury, be 
by the Council.” 


9. Moved by Dr. Burrows, seconded by Dr. Andrew Wood, 
to,—‘“*That the non-resident members of the 


and 
General Medical Council shall be paid hotel expenses for every 
Sunday while in London on the business of the Council.” 

10. Moved by Mr. Lawrence, and seconded by Mr. Nussey, 
—* That the resolution by Mr. Syme, No. 3, in 
No. 21 of the minutes of General Council be reseinded,”— 
Negatived. 

Report on the Mode of conducting the Business of the 


Couneil :— 


to be advisable, —have to report, that 
Minutes contain the following 
usiness — 


** 1. That the General Council shall meet each day at two 
p.M., and shall not sit after six (Aagust 3rd, 


aol members annexed. (Nov. 2ith, 1858, p. 1.) 

‘*5, That a programme of the subjects which it is the inten- 
tion of members of the Medical Council to bring forward, be 
forthwith Lag oa by the Registrar, be printed and distributed 
by him from day to day, as may be required, and that a com- 
mittee be appointed to aid the Kegistrar. (Ayg. 3rd, 1859, 


p. 4) 


Tae Lancer,] GENERAL COUNCIL OF MEDICAL EDUCATION AND REGISTRATION. [Juny 7, 1£60. 
noances his wish to resign his office as President of the Council, 4. an we Alexander Wood, 
is received with sincere regret; that the Council tender their | seconded by Charles Hastings, and agreed to,—‘* That 
best thanks to him for the various and eminent services which | Theophilus Webster, Antoine Rischanck, Albert Giinther, 
he has rendered to the Medical Council; and that they cannot | Theodore Giinther, Emil Becher, Chas. Milner, Jonathan C. 
refrain from adding that he will carry with him the esteem and | Sibley, Frederic Hancorne Prytherch, James Godfrey, and 
respect of every member of the Council into all the other de- | Michael Lambton Este be registered.” 
partments of his honourable career.” —The motion was put and | 5. Moved by Dr. Alexander Wood, seconded by Sir Charles 
carried by acclamation. Hastings, and agreed to,—-‘* That the recommendation of the 

2. Moved by Dr. Corrigan, seconded et eperte | committee respecting Daniel B. Bascombe be adopted.” 
and. greed to,—** That a copy of the ing resolution 6. Moved, separately in each case, by Dr. Alexander Wood, 
forwarded to Sir B. C. Brodie.” seconded by Sir Charles Hastings, and agreed to,—‘‘ That 

3. Moved by Dr. Andrew Wood, seconded by Mr. Teale, a ee en 
Ne the Genel Medieal 

1859, No. 5, —‘ i 

Counall have obsceved that amendments. of the Medical Act | _D& Smith presented the following 
have been introduced, at the instance of bodies represented in 
the Medical Council, into Bills brought into Parliament, with- 
out previous communication with the General Medical Council ; 
and that the Council consider it desirable that, in fature, such | 
amendments should be first communicated to the President of 
the Council,’ —be amended, ee *to be by him commn- 

4 Wood brought up the 
Report. 

be registered under clause 46 of the Medical Act, as ‘a surgeon | ¢ 
in the service of a charitable institution ;’ he being surgeon to 
several Benefit Societies. Mr. Webster was appointed by 

r. Hutchinson, who resides close by him, and who formerly : 
supported the claim of a gentleman ne better qualified. On | | 
the whole, the Committee are disposed to recommend that 

Anteine claims registra surgical licence 
** Antoine Rischanck clai istration on a ical li 
from the Medical Faculty of Vienna. There was produced to _ 
“* The Committee appointed on the 20th of June, to extract 
7 . from the Minutes of Council such regulations as have been 
; University of tes co ae his degree of M.D. from the passed by the Council for conducting the business of the Council, 
P after examination, —Recommended 
«Frederic Hancorne Prytherch ; James 
thei fer sguler ination. at Hlei 
“‘Michael Lambton Este, in addition to his titles already 
istered, wishes to be registered as M.D. of Erfurt: diploma | Po 
recorded in writing, in a book to be kept for that purpose. 
(August 10th, 1859, p. 9.) 
“3. That the Minutes of each Meeting of the Council, as 
well as all Notices of Motions, be printed, and transmitted to 
each Member of the Council. (Nov. 23rd, 1858, p. 3.) 
q “4. That the Minutes of the several Meetings of the Council 
. examined shall contain simply such Resolutions and Amendments as have 


Laxcrr,} 


7, 1860, 


**64,That any motion or motions 
vious day take preceden: 
permission of the Council. (Aug. 6th, 18 9, p. 1.) 

**7, That in all cases where a division has taken place, any 
member of the Council — the ma- 
jority and minority shall be entered on the Minutes, (Ang. 

lth, 1859, 

“8. The Busi Committee shall report as to the form in 
which new members shall take their place, both in the Branch 
Councils and in the General Council. (June 16th, 1860, p. 2.) 

. That whenever a Branch Council shall refer to the 

General Council the name of any which it is deemed 
desirable to remove from the Register, the Regi of the 
General Council shall be authorized to obtain the opinion of 
counsel on the facts and bearings of the case, before it is sub- 
mitted to the General Council; and that such opinion of counsel 
shall accompany the statement of the case when it is brought 
before the General Council. (Aug. 10th, 1859, p. 9.) 

** The committee have considered whether it is desirable to 
alter or add to these regulations. They do not propose that the 
Council should alter any of the regulations already passed. 
They think it undesirable to attempt at t to construct a 
complete code of regulations for conducting the business of the 
Council; that much may be safely left to evident convenience 
and well-known usage; and that it will be sufficient to pro- 
vide, by additional regulations, for those points in the uct 
of business which have become the subject of serious difference 

opinion amongst the members. 

“These are two in number: Ist, the mode of dealing with 
motions and amendments; and, 2nd, the tion of protests. 

**(1.) As to the mode of dealing with motions and amend- 
ments, the committee find that three usages vail in various 
—_ bodies in the three divisions of the United Kingdom. 

of these has been adopted, and extended into precise rules, 
by the London University Convocation. As these rules have 
been found by the Convocation to answer well in practice, and 
appear to the committee well fitted to bring out the sense of 
such meetings as those of the General Medical Council, they 
are now recommended for adoption, as follows :— 

**a. No motion or amendment shall be withdrawn, after 
= put from the Chair, except by leave of the meeting. 

“b. Any number of amendments may be moved. 

“¢. If there is but one amendment, the amendment shall! be 
the first question put to the vote; and in any case where a 
motion and more than one amendment shall be before a meet- 

of the Council, the first question put to the vote shall be 
. the original motion be amended. 

“d. In the case of there being but one amendment, if such 
amendment be lost, or if, in the case of there being several, 
it be carried that the original motion be not amended, the 
original motion shall then be put to the vote. 

+ “e, If it be carried that the original motion be amended, the 
amendments shall be put to the vote in the order in which 
they shall have been moved. 

. “ f. No discussion and no amendment shall be allowed after 
the first question has been put to the vote. 

* This mode of procedure differs from the mode recommended 
from their experience by the Scotch members of Council only 
in so far as it is the ice in the bodies with which they are 
connected to put the last amendment first. The Committee 
do not consider it material which of the two ways of putting 
the vote is adopted. But they think either of them better 
fitted to bring out the true sense of a meeting of such a body 
as the Council, than the third which has been brought under 
the Committee’s notice; according to which no amendment 
can be put to the vote at all, or even so much as minuted, 
eee previews ment, or the motion itself, be with- 

wn. 

*(2.) As to protests, the Committee consider it v: un- 
desirable that these should appear on the minutes when Om 
can be avoided, But, on mature consideration, they are of 

inion that the right of a minority to protest, and to have 
their protest entered in the minutes, is a right which cannot 
be refused, without risk of substantial injustice to the minority, 
and eventual damage to this Council in its relations to 
public, R, Curistisoy, Chairman.” 

11. Moved by Dr. Christison, seconded by Dr. A. Smith, 
and agreed to,—‘‘ That the Report of the Committee on the 
mode of conducting the business of the Council be received, 
and printed in the minutes.” 

had been received from the 
relative to the registration 


12. Moved by Dr. Storer, wconded by Dr. Christison, and | lowing 


to,—**That the decision of the Branch Council for 


Dr. Andrew Wood presente | the fo'lowing 
Report on the forms to be observed on the introduction of new 
Members of the Medical Council. 


“1. That it Ge 
intimation of the resignation or death 
General Medical Council, to cause notice 
to the Registrar of 

‘2. That the Presiden ivi 
entitled to send representatives 
the case of members nominated Crown, from the 
Council, an official notice of the election or nomination of a 
new member, or of new members, announce the same to the 
Registrar of each Branch Council. 

“3. That the Regist 
nominated to the first meetin 
himself at such meeting, the President’s notification of his 
election or nomination be read, that he then be introduced to 
the meeting by some member of the Branch Council. 

‘*4. That the same forms be observed in the case of 
who have or have not taken their seat in the Branch 
ow seat for the first time in the General 


(Signed) ** ANpREW Woop, Chairman.” 


15. Moved by Dr. A. Smith, seconded by Dr. 
agreed to,—** the Registrar be instructed to ha 
Standing Orders of the General Medical Council prin 
circulated amongst the members of the Council.” 

16. Moved by Dr. Andrew Wood, seconded by Dr. i 
and to,—‘* That the best thanks of this Council are 
eminently due, and are hereby offered, to the Royal College of 
Physicians of London for their obliging and courteous accom- 
modation during the present session of the Medical Council.” 

17. Moved by Dr. Andrew Wood, seconded by Mr. Teale, 
and agreed to,—‘‘ That a gratuity of ten guineas be given to 
the servants of the Royal College of Physicians of London.” 

A letter having been read from Mr. Nussey, mae go> Soy 

Jouncil, 

18, Moved by Dr. Storrar, seconded by Sir Chas. i 
and agreed to,—‘‘That the Council record their 
acknowledgment of Mr. Nussey’s most valuable services.” 

19. Moved by Dr. Andrew Wood, seconded by Dr. Embleton, 
and agreed to,—‘* That Dr. Burrows be elected as 
in room of Mr, Nussey.” 

20. Moved by Dr. Andrew Wood, seconded by Dr. Embl 
and agreed to,—‘* That the Executive Committee consist 
the President, Sir James Clark, Dr. Burrows, Mr. Nussey, Dr, 
Aclan d ” 


21. Moved by Dr. Andrew Wood, seconded by Mr. Teale, 
and agreed to,—‘* That in the event of a vacancy, or vacancies, 
occurring during the recess in the Executive Committee, they 
be empowered to elect a successor or successors.” 

Mr. Green having quitted the chair, 

22. Moved by Dr. ws, seconded by Dr. A. Smith, and 
agreed to,—-‘* That Dr. Stokes take the chair.” 

23. Moved by Dr. Acland, seconded by Dr. Coton, and 
agreed to unanimously,—‘“* That Mr. Green be as Pre- 
sident of the General Medical Council.” 

Mr. Green then took the cha'r, as President, 

24. Moved by Dr. Andrew Wood, seconded 
ton, and agreed to,—** That the Council now 
a Committee of the whole Council on Education,” 


The Council having resumed, Mr. Teale brought up the fol- 


Dr. Emble- 
ve itself into 


‘BRIE: 28532 S088 88 


A letter having been read from Dr. Scott, of Boulogne, rela- 
tive to the registration of J. M. Cookesley,— 
13. Moved by Dr. Alexander Wood, seconded by Dr, A. 
Smith, and agreed to,—‘“* That Dr, Scott’s letter be remitted 
to the Branch Council for England.” 
P o = Business Committee, to whom was committed the 
uty of preparing a as to the forms to be observed 
place on the Branch Councils, 
| or on the General Council, beg to report that in their opinion 
14. Moved by Dr. Andrew Wood, seconded by Dr. Embleton, 
and agreed to,—‘* That the Report of the Business Committee 
on the forms to be observed on the introduction of new mem- 
bers into the Branch Councils and General Council be received 
| and adopted.” 
| 


GENERAL COUNCIL OF MEDICAL EDUCATION AND REGISTRATION. [Jour 7. 1660. 


Report of the General Committee on Education. 

**The Committee on Education, composed of the whole 
Council, have held several meetings during this session of 
Council, the minutes of which are herewith presented. 

— Committee recommend the Council to defer for the 
it the consideration of the subject of the * Visitation of 
tions,’ 
from a Sub-Committee. 

“The resolutions 


Th fa he icable, onials of 
7 at, as far as may t testimon 
ficiency granted by the National Educational Bodies, suesoling 
-o ing list, be with such additions as the 
ical Council may from time to time think to make. 

A Lager’ in Arts of any University of the United Kingdom, 4 
of the colonies, or of such other Universities as may be 

ised from time to time by the Medical Council ; Oxford 
Responsions or Moderations ; Cambridge previous Examina- 
tions; Matriculation Examination of the University of London; 
Oxford Middle-class Examinations, Senior and Junior; Cam. 
bridge Middle-class Examinations, Senior and Junior; Durham 
Middle-class Examinations, Senior and Junior; Durham Exa- 
minations for students in Arts in their second and first years; 
Queen's University, Ireland, two years’ Arts course for the 
diploma of Licentiate in Arts—Prelimi Examinations at 
the end of the A.B. course, Middle-class inations, Ma- 


triculation Examinations; Dublin University Entrance Exami- 

nation; an examination by any other University of the United 

— equivalent to the Middle-class Examinations of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. 

**3. That the examination on education be eventually 

rds of the national educa- 


regarding which the Minutes contain a full | tional boli 


professing to lay down any complete 

education for persons intending to become 

the medical ion, the Committee recommend 

that the scheme of examination in Arts of the licensing bodies 

national educational bodies above specified. 

“6. That after October Ist, 1860, all medical students be 


fifteen days after the commencement of each session or term, 
“8, That no student beginning professional study after 
September, 1861, be registered, who has not passed an Arts 
examination, in conformity with resolution 2 or 4. 
That the several bodies in 
Act, either jointly or a a ws for students 
commencing their annexed, 


Schedule.—Register of Medical Students, 


Date of Place of 
Birth. Birth. | 


Date of 


| 


ie 


Place of 


University Matriculation i 
College, tion of Universit of 
London. ; May, 1861. 


Middle-Class 
Examination ; 


August, 1861. 


College 


General 


each session or term re 
that within seven days the tn 
required to tranemit a daly- authenticated copy thereof to the 

of the Branch Council of that division of the United 
Kingdom to which the body or bodies belong, 

“IL. That the Registrar of the Branch Council lay the list 
before the Branch Council, in order that the Branch Council 
may take whatever may seem necessary to secure its 
accuracy ; and that it be transmitted, with any re- 
marks by the Branch Council thereon, to the Executive 


id publish an alphabe ofthe 
and publi an names 
contained in them. 

“13. That the licensing bodies shall 
exceptions as to the time of 
and shall transmit lists of such exceptions to the Branch 
Council of the part of the United Kingdom in which such ex- 

have been granted, with the grounds stated. 

“14. That the various educational and licensing bodies be 
requested to transmit to the Registrar of the General Council, 
returns, embodying any alterations which they may from time 
to time introduce into their courses of general study and ex- 
aminations, which qualify for the registration medical 
students. 

“IL. Professional Education.—15. So 


obtained. 

‘16. That four years of professional study be required, after 
the examina:ion in general education. 

“III. Professional Examinations. —17. That the profes- 
sional examinations be divided into at least two distinct parts; 
; and the final examination not until after 


ha’ wer to admit 
aatiafactory to them, | fod sta 


en 19. That the second examination be conducted partly in 
writing, partly vivd voce, and practically as far as may be con- 
‘20. That. the. professional be held by the 
examinations 


several licensing 

i to be publicly notified. 

“21. That returns from the li bodies under Schedule 
(A) be made annually, on the Ist of January, to the General 
Medical the number of the 
dates w e passed their respective examinations, 
the number of those who have been rejected.” 

‘* The General Medical Council baving, in the course of last 
year, expressed their opinion on the manner in which the 
education of medical students ought to be — 
and stated the principles which to them 
the regulation of examinations, consider it ~~ 
sirable, during the present session, to enter upon any details 

upon the so-called higher degrees and aa, 

* But, at the same time, they w noe opiniee 

dom should confer a degree in Medicine, whether that of 
Bachelor or Doctor, upon candidates who have not 
in Arts, or passed all the examinations requi for the 
Bachelorship in Arts, or the examinations equivalent to those 
, seconded Mr. Lawrence, 
report be adopted.” 
Henry Green, 
Mr. Green, President, took the chair, at half-past six 
o'clock P.M. 

Present—Dr. Embleton, Dr. Andrew Wood, Dr. Alexander 
Wood, Mr. Watt, Dr. A. Smith, Dr. Apjohn, Dr. Corrigan, 
Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Teale. 
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t students who cannot produce any of the testimo- 
nials referred to the second 
d the General Council to adopt, are as follows: — an examination in Arts, established by any bodies 
Gencral Rdueation and Bramination. -- The Medical | named in Schedule A of the Medical Act, and approved by 
Council are of opinion that it is desirable, the General Council; provided that such examination shall be, 
* 1. That all students pass an examination in educa- — case, conducted by a special board of examiners in 
“7. That the lists of students 7 be closed within 
Present 
No. | Name, Residence. | Registration.| Registration. | 
| 
| | 
2 |C.D.... | Birmingham Birmingham 
ation of four years of study. 
**18, That the first professional examination be conducted 
partly in writing and partly vivd voce; and that such parts as | 
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Tue following advertisement has been paraded in The Times 
for some days past. As it was no doubt intendedafor profes- 
sional as well as general edification, we reproduce it :— 
The Hospital for Stone is open forjpatients suffering from 
stone and other diseases of the urinary organs. Mr. (Solomon 
Witless) attends at the out-patient department, 42, Great 
Marylebone-street, on Mondays and Thursdays, at half-past 
one o'clock p.m.; and Mr. (Anthony Tompkins) on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, at the same time. Donations and subscriptions 
are urgently needed, and will be gratefully received by the 
Hon. Sec., the Rev. A. B. Whatton, 39, Weymouth-street, W.” 
‘We have purposely substituted names} not found in the 
Medical Register, in order that we ourselves and our readers 
may examine the matter abstracted from all considerations of 
persons, and in its strict relations to professional and public 
interests. How does it strike us? Let us first look at the 
public aspect. The establishment of a special hospital for stone 
of course challenges the inquiry, Is stone so prevalent a disease 
that the great London hospitals are too few to relieve the suf- 
ferers? It is well that the public should not be misled upon 
this point. The facts are, that stone is by no means a common 
disease,* and that no surgeon to any general hospital in town 
or country has ever felt the necessity for turning away such a 
case from the doors, In many large hospitals there are always 
beds vacant, not alone from want of patients—and stoue- 
patients would always have a primary claim,—but also from 
want of funds. It is not, then, because poor fellows are wan- 
dering about the streets with stones in their bladders, seeking 
hopelessly for admission to our great hospitals, that a special 
Hospital for Stone has been felt to be a necessity. It would 
be far more reasonable to suppose that the necessity is of 
another kind—namely, that surgeons are in want of patients, 
not that patients are in want of surgeons. 

Or there is another inquiry. Is there a general incompetence 
amongst hospital surgeons as regards the treatment of stone ? 
Is there really so little attention and skill directed to this sub- 
ject, that it has become an‘act of charity to rescue the stone- 
afflicted from dependence upon the general hospitals, by afford- 
ing them the opportunity of being cured by some divinely- 
gifted but obscure specialist ? We have not been favoured with 
the-arguments for a Stone Hospital, and of course do not know 
upon what grounds the promoters advocate its establishment. 
It is notorious that calculous diseases have engaged the anxious 
study of the greatest surgeons in all ages. The most impudent 
of the race of charlatans would thus probably hesitate to affirm 
that the leading surgeons of the metropolis are incapable of 
treating stone. Yet this is what the authors of the advertise- 
ment would imply. If there is plenty of room in the general 
hospitals, and if the hospital surgeons know how to treat stone, 
what pretext can there be for the so-called hospital in Great 
Marylebone-street? Do the gentlemen whose names are ob- 
truded before the public as stone-doctors pretend to any special 
skill, or to the possession of remedies of superior efficacy ? 


Shall we assume—far-fetched assumption !—that the institution 
has been got up, not by these gentlemen, but by lay indivi- 
duals, anxious to relieve present suffering, and to improve 
science by affording the means of studying stone-diseases under 
peculiar advantages? Well, absurd as is the assumption, we 
will argue it out, How would a body of intelligent philan- 
thropists proceed in order to give effect to their wishes? They 
would, no doubt, give the utmost publicity to their intentions ; 
they would invite the aid and counsel of the men most eminent 
in seience ; they would look abroad throughout the ranks of the 
profession, and select for their officers men whose talents and 
character would advance the beneficent objects of the institu- 
tion, and give it weight in the public estimation. But we have 
not heard of any public competition or selection of surgeons for 
this hospital, which is to shower such incalculable blessings 
upon mankind. We are forced, then, to conclude that the ad- 
vertised officers do not hold their appointments because they 
know more of stone than other people, but simply because 
they wish the public to think they do, and calculate that this 
mode of introduction will help to bring about this desirable de- 
lusion. Relieve suffering !—the great hospitals, with their 
magnificent appliances and experienced officers, can better 
accomplish this object. Promote science! — proh pudor! 
No. 42, Great Marylebone-street is not a Temple of Science, 
The sacred names of Charity and Science are alike defiled by 
the association. The calculus sought to be solved is not stone 
in the bladder, but rather the discovery of the philosopher’s 
stone. Good Samaritans! excellent Samaritans! 

How different from all this is the history of the National 
Hospital for Kpileptics we need not say. Here are sufferers 
who cannot be retained in the wards of general hospitals. Their 
name is Legion. An institution to aid in relieving them was 
established not by interested medical men. So far from this, 
the Governors sought a man in a foreign land, of world-wide 
reputation, hoping, we are sure not vainly, that his vast at- 
tainments and keen intellect would throw new light upon the 
desolating obscurity of nervous disease. These Governors, in 
their zeal, committed the error of advertising the names of the 
physicians they had chosen. They forgot the sound profes- 
sional maxim, that men should earn their reputation by scien- 
tific labours, and not have notoriety thrust upon them by asso- 
ciation with charlatans in the advertising columns of the general 
press. The error was speedily rectified, as might be expected 
at the hands of honourable men. The physicians plainly told 
the Governors that rather than sanction this parade they 
would resign their offices. Will the gentlemen advertised by 
themselves or by the Rev. Mr. WHarron make the same sacri- 
fice? We know not. We only know what every honourable 
man, from one end of the country to the other, must think of 
their position. What chastity is to women, professional honour 
is to the members of our noble profession. To cast a stain 
upon her fair escutcheon is a sin past repentance and past 
atonement, 

Those of our readers who have seen this discreditable adver- 
tisement will not be surprised to learn that it has excited an 
universal feeling of intense disgust and indignation. We are 
informed that the leading physicians and surgeons of the me- 
tropolis have resolved to take the most decisive steps to vindi- 
cate the profession. Their authority will, we hope, convince 
the public that this multiplication of special hospitals is a 
special nuisance; that such a thing as this so-called Hospital 


* The cases of stone applying at all the London hospitals are less than 
eighty in a year, 
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‘wrong to the charitable, whose contributions, designed for the 
direct relief of the sick poor, are wasted in useless expenditure 
upon rent, salaries, and in ceaseless advertising to attract 


attention. 


On the 4th instant, a new edition of the advertisement was 
issued. Our readers will judge how far it is amended. The 
wames of the surgeons are dropped. Our remarks, therefore, 
** All really indigent patients 
treated gratis—others on a small payment!” is an addition. 
Singular charity! The promoters certainly owe to the public, 
whose support is so pertinaciously entreated, a full exposition 
of the foundation, principles, constitution, and administration 
of this hospital which thus presents itself as a hybrid between 


become strictly impersonal. 


Charity and Commerce. 


WE resume our summary of the proceedings of the Medical 
Council. The claim of certain homeopathists to be registered, 
on the strength of diplomas from so-called Homeopathic Col- 
leges in America, is referred to the Attorney-General for his 
opinion. Another gentleman, also, we presume, a homeopath, 


out. The subject was shelved by negativing both resolution and 
amendment. 

A Report of the Committee to consider defects which appear 
to interfere with the efficient working of the Medical Act was 
presented. We cannot consider this Report complete. It fails 
to touch some of the defects which experience has brought to 
light. This the Committee candidly admits. It invites sug- 
gestions from the profession generally; and in the mean time 
intimates that the present Act should have a full and further 
trial, in order that we may become acquainted with all its short- 
comings and the best meansof obviating them. Although there 
are some matters which call very urgently for rectification, we 
believe that repeated patchings are injudicious, and that the 
wisest course, seeing the advanced period of the parliamentary 
session, is to apply ourselves diligently to the observation of 
the working of the Act, with a view to its amendment next 
year. 

We call attention to the protest made by the Medical Coun- 
cil against the practice of bodies represented in the Council 
introducing independent amendments of the Medical Act, and 


appealed to the Coxne'l, complaining that the University of to their suggestion that such amendments should first be com- 


Dublin has refused to admit him to the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine, on the ground that he had adopted a particular 
theory of medicine. As the University of Dublin is the most 
competent party to determine the merits of candidates pre- 
senting themselves for its degrees, the Council saw no reason 


to interfere. 


A name was erased from the Register upon information re- 
ceived from the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh, 
and the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow, that 


the name had been struck out of their respective lists. 


The Privy Council special diploma in Vaccination was taken 
up. The resolution agreed to is a distinct vindication of the 
principles on which we objected to this most mischievous and 


uncalled-for proceeding immediately after its promulgation. 
The Medical Council resolved :— 


“‘That one purpose—and a main one—of the Medical Act, 


was to ensure that the members of the medical profession shall 
be duly educated and examined in the various branches of the 
profession; that the Council, with the co-operation of the 


various bodies which grant qualifications in medicine, have 


assiduously laboured to discharge this function, and do not 


doubt that, amongst other results, the important object of the 
Privy Council will in consequence be fully attained; that it 
will be a great di 
the bodies placed by the Medical Act under their superintend- 
ence, if other public bodies issue, for limited branches of pro- 
fessional practice, regulations substantially constituting new 
and limited branches of the medical profession, independent of 
this Council.” 

In what, indeed, does this special diploma differ in principle 
from those special hospitals which the profession so loudly 
condemn ? 

A discussion took place on the question of a reference made 
by the Edinburgh College of Physicians in regard to the ordi- 
nances of the Universities (Scotland) Commissioners for con- 
ferring degrees in Medicine and Surgery in the University of 
Edinburgh. It was urged that the provision for general edu- 
cation was insufficient, and especially that to confer degrees 
after one examination only, would establish a fictitious, not a 
real, distinction between a physician’s and a surgeon’s diploma. 
The old feud between the University and College clans broke 


municated to the President of the Council. Some such course 
is necessary to insure harmony and success. 

Certain special applications for registration were considered. 
The claims of several gentlemen who had passed examinations 
for degrees were admitted; one was postponed; and three 
rejected. Of these last we may observe that the Council again 
marked its disapprobation of special diplomas by refusing to 
register the licence in Midwifery of the Combe Lying-in Hos- 
pital. 

The Report of the Finance Committee was brought up. It 
calls for no special remark. 

A Report on the mode of conducting the business of the 
Council was read and agreed to. Another Report of an analo- 
gous nature was presented, having reference to the forms to be 
observed on the introduction of new members of the Medical 
Council. 

The Report of the General Committee on Education was 
read and adopted. The matter of this Report we have already 
summed up in a preceding number. 

Mr. Nussey resigned the office of Treasurer. Dr. Burrows 
has been elected in his stead. 

Mr. Green was formally elected President of the Council. 


t to the Medical Council, and to > 


of 


Monpay last was a field-day in Edinburgh in the great 
medical campaign now in progress between the Scotch Uni- 
versities and the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons. The 
Universities of Scotland being now in the hands of a Commis- 
sion, expectation was on the tip-toe to know whether Scotch 
University degrees were to be lifted to the rank of those of 
other Universities, or to continue on their present unsatis- 
factory footing. The recent ordinances for medical graduation 
of the Edinburgh University have grievously disappointed those 
who hoped for a higher status for the degrees, and accordingly 
petitions against the Commissioners’ ordinances have been sub- 
mitted to the Privy Council, who have sent back the ordinances 
to the Commission, directing them to hear the petitioners by 
counsel, and this hearing took place on Monday last. The 
reclaiming Colleges are the Royal Colleges of Physicians and 
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the Royal College of Surgeons of England. A formidable 
phalanx of forensic talent was arrayed for the occasion, includ- 
img a respondent counsel for the Senatus Academicus of the 
University, and the pleadings took place in the presence of 
numerous Fellows of the reclaiming Colleges. 

Amid a variety of minor pleas, alluded to in the report of 
the proceedings, two objections stand prominently out. The 
most important is that to which the Solicitor-General, who 
appeared for the College of Physicians, chiefly devoted his 
remarks—that the literary standard of examination for the 
proposed degrees is not nearly up to the proper standard for a 
University degree, and will not remove the ground on which 
the Universities of the sister kingdoms laugh at Scotch Univer- 
sity degrees, That the previous literary examination for the 
proposed B.M. degree is scarcely on a level with that of the 
Colleges for the mere licence to practise; while the degree of 
M.D. is proposed to be granted at the age of twenty-four, 
without any medical examination, but by some Greek and 
Philosophy. The learned Solicitor appears to have argued 
that the Greek and Philosophy should have come before for 
the B.M. degree, and that some further professional trial should 
take place afterwards for the M.D. 

The Counsel for the Senatus Academicus of the University, 
in reply, maintained that the future B.M. degree is to be on as 
high a footing as the present M.D.; which, indeed, seems not 
to be saying very much for it, seeing that the Counsel for the 
Edinburgh College of Surgeons states, uncontradicted, that the 
present educational status of the M.D. is much behind that for 
the licence of his College! Nor does the Counsel for the 
Senatus Academicus appear to have met the argument against 
the actually low literary standard of the proposed B.M. degree 
as compared with the mere licences of the Colleges, taking the 
view, rather, that the right course for the University is to 
license the general practitioner—an argument which, if not 
misreported, whatever may be thought of it in Scotland, will 
excite some surprise amongst ourselves, The Solicitor farther 
argues that the proposed lesser degrees are not degrees at all 
in the proper sense, but merely a means of taking advantage 
of the provisions of the Medical Act to give the University 
new powers to issue licences to practise; and that the whole 
scheme was one which could not prove beneficial to the pro- 
fession, and must ultimately bring discredit on the University. 

The other great plea was that of Mr. Youno, the Counsel for 
the Edinburgh College of Surgeons, against the proposed degree 
of Master in Surgery. Mr. Youne argues that the Commission, 
under their Act, are empowered only to regulate existing de- 
grees, not to make new ones, and, besides, that their authority 
for granting degrees in Arts, Divinity, Law, and Medicine, would 
not give them power to institute a degree in Surgery, which in 
the strict and legal sense, as used in charters and statutes, is 
distinct from Medicine, That the University of its own hand 
has no power to institute a Surgical degree, either by charter, 
statute, or usage, and that the Act could give the Commission 
no power which the University did not of itself possess. That 
the University of Glasgow had just as little power to do so, 
and that the Surgical degree which it had conferred was a mere 
pretence, which had been challenged, and has no legal status, 
although those who had already obtained it were entitled to be 
registered under the Medical Act. 

Mr. Macrar.ans, for the Senatus Academicus, replies to 
| 


were obliged to give to the Edinburgh University a Surgical 
degree, following the example of the Glasgow University; that 
Trinity College, Dublin, has likewise given a Surgical degree ; 
that in Paris and Berlin there is a degree of Doctor in Surgery; 
that the University, in virtue of its existence as a University, 
has the right to confer any degree, and that the Medical 
Faculty includes a Surgical Professorship. The Counsel for the 
Senatus Academicus appears to have had no reply to offer to 
the objection of the College of Surgeons to the proposed plan 
of giving the Surgical degree merely as a supplement to the 
B.M. degree, without any farther or separate examination, 
throwing it into the bargain with the Bachelor’s degree, if the 
Bachelor wished it. The Edinburgh College of Surgeons, he 
maintains, has for three centuries discharged its duty satisfac- 
torily, and has an educational standard higher than the ordi- 
nances propose for the degree of Bachelor of Medicine with the 
supplemental title of Master in Surgery. 

Mr. Youne concludes by reminding the Commission of the 
effect their scheme, if carried out, must have in setting the 
profession against the University, and draws a picture of 
the probable consequence that ere long the University degrees 
may become the least respected amongst the various medical 
qualifications. 

Such are the questions now agitating the northern metro- 
polis. As far as we can judge from the report of the proceed- 
ings, there appears to have been some confusion about the 
terms Medicine and Surgery in the minds of Counsel as well 
as Commissioner, both seeming to have lost sight of the real 
point in the case, which is, whether the right to confer degrees 
or licences in Medicine gives of itself the power to confer 
degrees in Surgery. One of the Counsel seems also to have 
blundered on the subject of introducing examiners for the 
degree, not being professors, The practice, it appears, still 
exists in Scotland, of the professors who have taught the 
students being likewise the sole examiners for the degree. The 
Counsel for the Senatus argues that the introduction of 
“ strangers” might be unpleasant to the professors; and we 
may agree with him, not doubting, further, that some students 
look upon any examination at all as unpleasant. 

The questions opened up by these discussions cannot fail to 
be watched with interest by the profession. The power of 
Universities to commence a new career by instituting new and 
inferior degrees to supersede the licences of the Colleges is 
being tried, and the relative value of Scotch University degrees 
is now being weighed in the balance. Provided the proper 
standard of an academical degree be maintained, we see no 
reason why the candidate should not ‘‘go out,” as the phrase 
is, in Medicine, Surgery, or Midwifery, when he takes the 
M.D. or higher degree. The B.M. should embrace a fair know- 
ledge of all subjects. 
should precede any professional examination. 


Tuere are still a few hospitals in the United Kingdom in 
which the honorary medical offivers are excluded from the 
board of directors, The impolicy and injustice of this regula- 
tion we have repeatedly commented upon. The example 
which was lately set by the physicians and surgeons of the 
Bedford Infirmary has been followed by the medical gentlemen 
ot the Salop Infirmary. At the last annual general meeting of the 
trustees of this institution, Dr. Henry Jonyson moved a reso- 
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lation to the effect that the physician and surgeon of the week 
be ex-officio members of the board of directors. Dr. Jouxson 
able observations, He stated with much force and unadorned 
eloquence the claims of the honorary medical officers of such 
an institution to a participation in its government. In such a 
controversy, the marvel is that any governor should appear as 
an opponent to the just claims of those on whom the reputa- 
tion and usefulness of an hospital mainly depend. One gentle- 
man—his name is worthy of especial mention—-Mr. J. Baruer, 
in a speech of considerable length, stated that he thought 
**the object of the directors should be to exclude the medical 
“element; to get good common sense, and not medical sense. 
“ We ought to get good professional men to attend to those in 
“the house, but on the board we want good common ordinary 
**sense.” Mr. Batuer is doubtless no “‘ ordinary” man. He 
is a logician evidently of the Laputan school. Bat his genius 
is scarcely fitted for the ordinary necessities of an English 
community. He certainly enunciates principles of a remark- 
able kind. By all means, says he, obtain the best possible 
medical advice and assistance for the patients in our hospital. 
Let us raise the reputation and usefulness of our institution 
upon the unpaid labours of our medical officers. Let us take 
advantage of their generous aid on all occasions; but let us by 
no means admit them into the governing body. If we do so, 
we shall have no opportunity of finding fau't with them when 
‘we may deem it to be necessary, and we shall, in fact, place 
them upon an equality with ourselves. But this flimsy argu- 
ment was effectually answered by Dr. Jounson. If the ser- 
vices of the medical officers were really so important, surely 
their aid was necessary in matters requiring explanation. 
Fortunately, Mr. Barner’s arguments had little weight 
with the governors of the Infirmary, and Dr. Jounson’'s 
motion was eventually carried, the numbers being seventeen 
against nine. We congratulate the directors and the medical 
officers of the Salop Infirmary upon the result of this contest— 
a contest in which all the justice and sound reasoning were on 
one side, and all the prejudice on the other. 


Some years since, Mr. Tirz, the eminent architect, and 
M.P. for Bath, rendered some professional service to St. 
Thomas's Hospital. In return, the Governors very properly 
made the honourable gentleman a Life Governor of the Insti- 
tution. In a noble spirit of benevolence, Mr. Trre has just 
founded a scholarship in connexion with the hospital. He has 
invested £1000 Consols for that purpose, 

“ My object,” says the generous donor, “in this endow- 
ment, is to encourage intelligent young men to join our medical 
school ; because I venture to think that public hospitals would 
lose mech of their uesfalnces unless they administered, in 
considerable degree, to the advancement of medical and sur- 
gical science. With that view, my wish is that a 
arising out of the income of the Consols transferred, should be 
given to some intelligent student for three years, the candidate 
to be chosen by open competition, giving a preference (other 
things being equal) to the son of a former student of St. 
Thomas's Hospital.” 

Mr, Trre is entitled to the gratitude of the profession for 
the step he has taken. Such men are, fortunately, not rare; 
but they are not so many that their generous actions can be 
passed over in silence, 


Few are the rewards which are conferred on members of our 
profession. They cannot aspire to the woolsack or the mitre, 
and they are excluded by the nature of their calling from the 
high offices of the State. Yet the services they render to 
society and humanity are far beyond those which the members 
of either the Bar or the Church can by possibility confer. We 
hail, then, with peculiar satisfaction, the honour which our dis- 
tinguished brother, Sir Rayatp Marrrs, has received at the 
hands of the Queex. There is no man in our profession on 
whom the honour could have been more justly conferred, or 
whose elevation to a title would be received with more general 
pleasure and satisfaction, than Sir R. Martiy. No one has 
laboured moreassiduously and successfully to elevate his brethren 
in the social status. But more than this, he has devoted his 
energies to the welfare of the soldier. In the sanitary interest 
of our armies, no man in our days has done so much. It is 
needless to refer to his world-wide fame as an author and asa 
medical statesman. Sir R. Martty has, in his writings and 
his addresses, evinced his admiration, even his reverence, for that 
noble martyr in the cause of the military and medical profes- 
sions, Dr. Rosert Jackson. Sir R. Martin is a worthy sue- 
cessor of that distinguished man: to-say more is unnecessary ; 
to say less would be an injustice. 


Tue enemies of vaccination will, doubtless, make the most 
of the disastrous consequences which have resulted in some 
instances from that operation amongst the soldiers in the camp 
at Shorncliffe. The letter of our correspondent, printed at 
page 21, affords some apparent grounds for their exultation. 
But will the real influence of vaccination, when properly per- 
formed, be injured by the untoward events at Shorneliffe ? 
We believe not. On the contrary, we are firmly convinced 
that, when the whole facts shall be placed before us, it will be 
found that they admit of such an explanation as will in no way 
affect the high reputation which has been attained by the 
glorious discovery of Jenner. 


Wedical Yrnotations. 


“Ne quid nimis,” 


THE PROGRESS OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. 

Tux elaborate oration with which Lord Wrottesley inau- 
gurated the Uxford meeting of the British Association, ex- 
pressed in words of dignified eloquence the varied progress of 
scientific research during the last year. With the natural pre- 
dilections of an accomplished astronomer the new President 
dwelt at length on the phenomena of the heavens, and the 
results of recent astronomical research, especially the confirma- 
tion of the opinion, that space is filled with ether, by the ob- 
servation of comets, and the connexion between magnetic 
storms and changes of the sun’s surface, illustrated by the 
curious observations of Mr. Carrington and Mr. Hodson, who 
simultaneously witnessed what ‘‘ may be the process of feeding 
the sun by the fall of meteoric matter.” 

The sympathies of every well-educated man with the achieve- 
ments of the many iabourers in the multiform vintage of science 
are sufficiently strong to render the whole of Lord Wrottesley’s 
speech very interesting to most medical practitioners, for it 
conveys a comprehensive review of the year’s progress towards 
higher knowledge in all matters of science. A special interest 
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and medicine are mentioned in a thoughtful and well-devised 
argument. Asa mathematician, Lord Wrottesley may be ex- 
pected to feel strongly the disadvantage of the inexactness of 
Medicine, and though he may be disposed to attach too great a 
value to the geometric analysis of life, or the chemical inves- 
tigation of disease, yet it is well to remember that the want of 
@ecuracy, though it be inherent in our art, is, nevertheless, a 
grave defect, The astronomer may truly tell us, that in astro- 
nomy and mathematics, or mechanics, there are no quacks, and 
if Medicine were an exact science there would be none amongst 


us. Repressive legislation must prove inefficient to prevent | stroy 


quackery, which at best it will only modify. But the appli- 

cation of rigid laws of inquiry, and accurate methods of state- 

ment, would do something to diminish the obscurity of Medi- 
i their twilight trick 

“*In the recent progress of physiology, I am informed that 
bs et ewe most deserving of note on this occasion, is 
the more e and successful application of ear 
physics, and the other collateral sciences, to the study of t 
animal and vegetable economy. In proof, I refer to the great 
and steady advances which have, within the last few years, 
been made in the chemical history of nutrition, the statics and 
dynamics of the hlood, the investigation of the physical pheno 
mena of the senses, and the electricity of nerves and muscles. 
Even the velocity of the nerve-force itself has been submitted 
to measurement. Moreover, when it is now desired to apply 
the resources of geometry or analysis to the elucidation of the 
phenomena of life, or to obtain a mathematical expression of a 
physiological law, the first care of the investigator is to acquire 
precise experimental data on which to proceed, instead of set- 
ting out with vague assumptions, and ending with a parade of 
misdirected skill, such as brought discredit on the school of the 
mathematical physicians of the Newtonian period. 

** But I cannot take leave of this department of knowledge 
without likewise alluding to the progress made in scrutinizing 
the animal and v structure by means of the microscope 
—more i y the intimate organization of the brain, 

cord, and organs of the senses; also to the extension, 

h means of well-directed experiment, of our knowledge 
of the functions of the nervous system, the course followed by 

ial impressions and motorial excitement in the spinal 
cord, and the influence exerted by, or through, the nervous 
centres on the movements of the heart, bloodvessels, and 
viscera, and on the geri Sag the secreting organs—subjects 
‘of inquiry, which, it may be observed, are closely related to 
the question of the organic mechanism whereby our corporeal 
frame is influenced by various mental conditions,” 


MEDICINES AND PERFUMES. 


Mepicive seeks now to assail all the senses, and to reach 
the body through all the avenues of physical or mental ap- 
proach. Vapours, baths, and aqueous dust are greatly favoured 
by some of our modern Asculapians; and refinements of phy- 
sical stimulus and mental control are employed of which the 
elder physicians had no cognizance. One department of thera- 
peutic study has, however, been little cultivated—it is that of 
perfumes. Looking to the active qualities of many of these 
perfumes, and the marked effects which they are capable of 
producing, it is probable that a therapeutic study and classifi- 
cation of the various series according to their bases might be 
serviceable to the physician. An able chemist recalled lately 
at the Society of Arts some of the authorities and reasons 
which might justify a belief that there is a future of usefulness 
for the therapeutic student of modern perfumes :— 

* Criton, Hi and other ancient doctors classed per- 
fumes amongst medicines, and prescribed them for many dis- 
eases, especially those of a nervous kind. Pliny, also, attributes 
therapeutic properties to various aromatic substances; and 
some umes are still used in modern medicine. A certain 

, of our medical men entirely prohibit the use of 

scents, pretending that they are injurious to health. In this I 

think they are It left in a 

al ent sometimes cause headache 

bet this not from the diffusion of their 

aroma, but from the carbonic acid they evolve during the 
those flowers 


artificial. Numerous es might be adduced, on the con- 

tra ‘umes are beneficial and pro- 

in the: bighest: After the Dutch had de- 


instinct to seek and enjoy r 
able and unjust to suppose that Providence has endowed us 
with this discerning power to mislead us into a pleasure fraught 
with danger.” 


Lord Stanley addressed to the students of University College 
this week in presenting the successful candidates with their 
hardly-earned prizes. He told them that real work—work 
which will stand the test of time and the criticism of competent 
judges—can never be the result of hasty, careless, or desultory 
efforts. The rapid intuition, the sweeping glance, the 
ready analysis, and the triumphant argument, in which we 
admire the skilfulness of a born genius, are the evidences of 
schooling has often been secretly accomplished. So that facility 
becomes a measure for previous labour, and readiness an index 
of early preparation. The students were warned, too, against 
an error which many hundreds of members of the medical profes- 
sion must now deplore. They were told that when once a man 
of professional life, there is not for him much more—in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred there is no more—of that free and 
liberalizing study which developes not one faculty, but all the 
faculties of the mind. There is an universal and almost irre- 
sistible impatience to burst the bonds of college discipline, and to 
spring into active life. The phrase is—to waste no time, but 
to buckle to the work of life at once. But time spent in study, 
while the habit of mental application is yet strong, and the 
mind vigorous and impressible, is not lost ; it gives such a per- 
fection of mental culture as heightens all the powers, and helps 
at once to happiness and success, Wisely did Lord Stanley 
say to these young men—“ Study as long as in prudence you 
can, and don’t fear that life will not be long enough to reap 
what you have sown.” It is almost to be regretted that any 
are permitted to engage in the active pursuits of life, as in our 
profession, when just of age. The young man of twenty-one, 
who will still give three years to study and mental cultivation, 
will always look back upon the ‘une so spent with pleasurable 
satisfaction. 


POISONING THE THAMES. 


Tne river demon which last year tortured the million 
dwellers in the great metropolis, and neutralized the sweets 
of summer by feetid miasm that poisoned all the air, has been 
fortunately propitiated by the heavy rains and cold tempera- 
ture which have nipped with wintry harshness all the first 
fruits of this present summer. The annoyance and the anxiety 
which marred more brilliant seasons have not added to the 


night. were left 


MEDICAL ANNOTATIONS. 7, 1860. 
open in the same circumstances, no evil effect would arise from 
it. All that can be said. is, that some delicate people may be 
affected by certain odours; but the same person to whom a 
musky scent would give a headache might derive much relief 
from a perfume with a citrine basis. Imagination has, besides, 
a great deal to do with the supposed noxious effects of perfume ; 
and Dr, Capellini relates the story of a lady, who fancied she 
could not bear the smell of a rose, and who once fainted at the 
sight of one of those flowers, which turned out, after all, to be 

at colony was visited by a series of epidemics, whic 
been kept off until then by the fragrant smell of the cloves; 
and in more modern times, when London and Paris were 
ravaged by there was not, to a single 
victim among the numerous s emplo in the 
factories of In Ene, we 

PROFESSIONAL MAXIMS. 

Tue difficulties and the honours of professional life, the value 
of labour, and the failures of genius, are subjects which can 
never grow trite and wearisome to the mind of the professional 

| reader. Few men will read without interest the words which 
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discomforts of the gloomy solstice through which we have just 
passed. The physicians who watch the changes of the solids 
and fluids of the Thames, report that they have never been 
more favourably i than they are just now. The 
heavy rains, occurring with the flow of the tide, have at once 
larely diluted the sewage on its passage into the river, and 
helped to swell the current that carries these impurities to sea, 
so that the stream is now ir. a state of almost pastoral purity— 
as clear below Wandsworth as above it. Let us rejoice at this 
favourable subsidence of the cause of our zymotic terrors; but 
let us also recognise the temporary and accidental coincidence 
of heavy summer rains at the flood and low temperature, which 
have combined to relieve us from the offensive putridity which 
afflicted our senses during the last two summers. It is a provi- 
dential lull which we may appreciate the more highly that we 
hope ultimately, by the complete diversion of the sewage, to 
render this condition permanent. Meantime some intermediate 
remedies are kept at hand, as to which we cannot be too thank- 
ful that they have not been employed. 

We called attention, some short time since, to the report of 
Drs. Witt and Hofmann on the various deodorizing agents 


report, Dale’s fluid is described as perchloride of iron simply, 
and the successful experiments related are referred to the 
power of that agent alone. We drew attention, however, to 
the fact that in confounding Dale's fluid with ordinary per- 


contains from 296 to 297 grains of chloride of 


as this monster dose would be, yet the 

of accumulation might lead to consequences 

is impossible to contemplate with calmness. From 
e hope to be forthwith freed: let the poison be 
where but to fishes. Probably a great part of 
iseptic vi fluid is due to the arsenic now dis- 
remedy may prove worse than the dis- 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


ANNUAL MEETING HELD AT OXFORD, 
June 27th to July 4th. 


Tue meeting of the Association this year, although not so 


Consort taking the chair at the general meeting held in the 


| Sheldonian Theatre, and, after some remarks, resigning it in 


favour of Lord Wrottesley, who delivered the g 
in which the progress of Astronomy occupied a considerable 
part of his attention. 

The meetings of most of the different sections were held in 


magnificent 
sum of nearly £100,000 has been ex 
President calls ‘‘ that splendid monument of O s will 
to science.” When it receive its various i 
illustrating every branch of natural science, it will probably 
form altogether a sight not to be surpassed, for the reason that 
its entire contents will be seen almost at one view. It may 
almost be called a small Crystal Palace, the chaste Gothic 
roof being of glass, whilst its walls and numerous 
corridors are t of stone, marble, and i brick. 

Of the large i 
different sections, many were of great value and importance, 
We can only, however, present a mere summary of those 


quent address from Dr. 

of Physiology in the University. It abounded in matter con- 
nected with this branch of study, contained many classical 
quotations from ancient writers, and referred to many of their 


clearly proved that these animals are merely the 
fishes, and that they should be erased from the 

position they have hitherto occupied. They are not destitute 
a althongh it is di@icalt to fiad, being mot langer 
than a small pin’s They possess no ribs, but merely 
fibrous filaments ; there is not a trace of generative organs to 
be met with, and the skin is entirely destitute of scales. An 
animated discussion ensued, in which Professor Huxley and 
others agreed ia the views of the author. 
A paper was then read by Dr. Edward Smith, in which the 
Action of Tea and that of Alcohol were contrasted, embodyi 
e the consumption of tea is increasing in all parts 
of the world, that it is beneficial and nutritive, and that the 
consumption of alcohol is d i He gave the effects of 
each on the system, and showed difference between the 
two ; also the conditions in which tea was applicable and in- 

i He showed the essential differences between the 

teresting experiments referred to were chiefly formed u 
o> te coum which Mr. W. Milner, surgeon to the 
akefield Prison, detailed a series of sapennets, made with 
permission on the prisoners, concerning the use of tea and other 
substances. His tions went to 
Dr. Smith’s statement, that tea does diminish the weight of 
the body, unless given with solid food. Dr. Smith asserts that 
the use of tea increases the waste of the tiesues. 


a medical man, although he has seen much cholera abroad. 
Mr. Garner read a on Certain Alterations in the Me- 


dulla Oblongata in of Paralysis. The author showed 
that atrophy of the columns of the medulla in cases 
of continued paralysis, is not rare; and touched upon the pro- 
bability of an arrangement in the spinal cord by which the 
separate action of extensor and flexor muscles in tetanus, 
clivary bodies with the port of the cblongats 
by tearing it down lougtedinally, when they will always be 
drawn out backwards with that part. The author connected 
the olivaries with speech and respiration. The paper also de- 
scribed the varied —— of the optic and ol g hs 
into various ence) as they were 
did not believe in any distinct separation of the upper and 
lower columns in the invertebrata. 

i brought before the 


A novel and striking disco was 
Zoological Section, by othe existence 


| the new University Museum, and here also the soiwées were 
iven. This Museum is, without exception, one of the most 
iology and its allied sciences occupied a prominent place. 
| The sub-section of Physiology was opened by a most elo- 
gave the palm, and not undeservedly, to a fluid known as —_ 
Dale’s Perchloride of Iron, or Dale’s Fluid. Throughout this Professor C off Leipaic, on hs 
lide (a species of fishes), in which their anatomy and systematic 
ee yosition were considered. From the researches he had made, 
chloride of iron, the reporters had committed a very grave 
error. We stated reasons for believing that its chemical con- 
stitution was palpably different, aud invited the attention of 
sanitary and analytical chemists to the composition of the 
fluid. The City Board of Sewers then requested Dr. Letheby 
to examine carefully into the nature of this fluid, and re- 
port upon it. Dr. Letheby’s investigations have led him to 
this startling result: that, in addition to the perchloride of 
iron, this fluid 
arsenic per gallon. If, therefore, the sewage of London were 
deodorized in the way proposed, there would be discharged 
daily into the Thames as much as 227 pounds of chloride of 
arsenic. Dr. Letheby recoils from the estimation of the pro- 
bable consequences of the daily discharge of the equivalents of 
about 14 cwt. of white arsenic into the river from which 
we all drink. Largely diluted with millions of gallons of 
water 
ultima’ 
which 
this 
cast an } 
A paper by Sir Charles Grey on Asiatic Cholera was read by 
the Secers, in which the question was submitted whether 
diluted nitro-muriatic acid applied externally would not be a 
suitable remedy for the disease, introducing chlorine in this 
way more readily into the blood, and more speedily ees | 
BY its influence upon that fluid than calomel. Sir Charles is 
numerously attended as last year at Aberdeen, was, neverthe- 
less graced by the presence of a number of individuals distin- 
guished for their scientific attainments, from various parts of | 
Britain and foreign countries. Considering the proximity of 
Oxford to the metropolis, the number of persons from London 
was not so large as was anticipated, which, no doubt, was 
attributable, to some extent, to the early period at which the 
meeting was held. 
The business of the Association commenced by the Prince | 


Tue Lancer,) 
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Parasite in the Fulgora Candelaria, This 
latter is a luminous insect, well known in Eastern Asia and 
China. The surface of its body secretes an abundance of white 
ge into pups», and subsequently a ect lepi 
terous insect. Specimens of both were 
terest was manifested in the discovery. Although the fact is 
well known that many yet here 
would seem to be a wonderful provision of Nature, in one insect 
a) oe to form both the food and bed of 
r 


Dr. a new H gad would 
answer w extreme accuracy was not required. Its cost 
would not exceed 14s. 

On the ent of Buccinum, by Mr. John Lubbock, 
and on the Deve ae of P a, by Professor Huxley, 
were two ts which elicited a lengthy discussion on what 
were some interesting discoveries in relation to these genera of 
animals, 

Contributions to the Theory of Cardiac Inhibition, formed 
the subject of a communication from Dr. Michael Foster. A 
series of experiments were detailed, illustrating the action of 
various degrees of intensity of the galvanic current upon the 
contraction of the heart, through the agency of the pneumo- 
= nerves. These experiments were chiefly confined to 

snail, but the crab and other animals were likewise operated 
upon, with results proving the inhibitory action of the heart, 

“An Experiméntal Inquiry into the Mode of Death 
duced by Aconite,” by Dr. E. R. Harvey, was next read. The 
author’s experiments, which were performed on dogs, rabbits, 
and frogs, went to prove that aconite acts first on the nerves 
and then on the muscles, killing by its action on the heart; 
the blood and urine were found normal. Fieming’s tincture 
was the preparation used. Amongst the various speakers was 
Sir Benjamin Brodie, who referred to his own experiments 
made many years back, in which he had used the expressed 
jaice of aconite. It acted as a narcotic, and arrested respira- 
tion firstly ; and he had no doubt that, if artificial respiration 
had been tried, the animal would have recovered, as in cases 
of poisoning by woorara, It seemed to him not improbable 
that different preparations of aconite produce various effects. 
Dr. Sharpey observed that, in some former experiments he had 
made with ite, bt d the same ts as Dr. Harv 
—namely, the action of the heart was stopped, and the irn- 
tability of the muscles was extinguished; the nerves, also, 
leading to the affected muscles were deprived of their excita- 


bility. 

“The subject of Chloroform was brought before the Physio- 
logical section, in a Bo sent by Dr. Charles Kidd ‘* On the 
Nature of Death by Chloroform.” The author considered death 
to be the result of reflex action through the lungs, and not from 

_ cardiac syncope, as was supposed. He had tabulated 100 deaths 
from chloroform, and 25 from ether, in which it was shown, 
—. to the former, that the fatal result had taken place 

from small doses before anesthesia was established, and 


y 
curiously enough, when it was given for the most trivial ope- 


rations, such as the removal of toe-nails, &c. Amon 
ber of speakers who took part in the discussion on this paper, 
none seemed to agree as to the exact cause of death; that, 
Mr. Busk said, had yet to be determined by further experience. 
Some accidental circumstance was looked upon as a cause, in 
which shock had much to do. Dr. Priestly related an in- 
stance in which the heart continued to beat for some time 
after respiration had ceased, thus favouring Dr. Kidd’s views. 
Dr. Rolleston, Mr. Busk, Dr. Graily Hewitt, Professor Corbett, 
part in the 

subject of Deodorization of Sewage was brought before 
the Chemical Section by Dr. Bird. pe 


The value of Systematized Exercise on the 
Chest was satisfactorily proved by Mr. Archibald M‘Laren, in 
a communication made to the Physiological Section. He has a 
gymnasium in connexion with the University, and by sys- 
tematized exercise has obtained two inches’ increase of expan- 
sion of the chest in every three months after his 

minute structure Lepadide, a variety - 
nacle tribe, which infests the bottoms of ships, was investigated 
by Mr. Garner, and many new facts about these animals were 
announced, particularly the discovery of true eyes, 

Dr. Gibb read an interesting paper on Saccharine Fermenta- 
tion within the Female Breast, and its Influence on the Child. 
from various of a constitutional 

whi nervous system ed an important part, 
saccharine element of the mi fermentation at the 


moment of its secretion, and gave rise to the generation of two 
species of qutanbeied<aiasii, vibriones and monads. The 
milk containing these was usually rich in sugar, but, owing to 
the fact of its havin ermentation within the gland 
itself, its healthy ter was destroyed, and it was not 
therefore capable of assimilation within the stomach of the 
infant, as evidenced by the most extreme degree of emaciation 
—in fact, the child was undergoing starvation, The animal- 
cules were within the breasts, The author had 
proved the correctness of his views in a series of experi 
and researches into this question since 1554, In the discussion 
which ensued, much it was given to the author for his 
labours in this novel field of inquiry; and numerous questions 
were put to him in relation to the condition of the blood and 
other fluids, in such conditions as he had described. 
Professor Corbett read a paper on the Deglutition of Alimen- 
tary Fluids, in which he remy wig to prove that the epiglottis 
t' tis during the swallowi 
the speakers, who thought 
of the Physiological Sec- 
tion was an elaborate one from Mr. Arthur E. Durham, bei 
an experimental inquiry into the Nature of Sleep, He descri 
the appearances of the brains of animals, as evidenced through 
openings made in their skulls, and supported by a process of 
ingenious reasoning his hypothesis upon this most important 
subject. Mr. Du stated that during sleep the brain was 
, and comparatively bloodless ; that re functional 
activity the pia mater and brain substance were highly injected, 
and full of rapidly-moving blood, He that the in- 
creased amount of oxygenated blood coursing through the 
vessels during wakefulness was the cause of the functional 
activity of the brain, and that the ite state of the circu- 
lation gave rise to the cerebral inactivity of sleep. The state 
of sleep was accurately gy ww oer from that occurring in 
all varieties of coma, Mr. ham’s views were ably sup- 
Draper, of New York, but dissented from 
y Dr. le 


Dr. R. M‘Donell considered the subject of rand Amy- 
loid Substance in the Animal Economy, and a number 
of experiments. 

M. Ollier, of Lyons, exhibited a series of | weeny illus- 
trating the Artificial Production of Bone and Grafts, 
His observations were wholly in French, and a portion of the 
discussion was in the same language. In one specimen the 
radius had been wholly removed, leaving the periosteum entire, 
and the bone was uced, In a similar experiment, with 
the removal of the periosteum as well, there was no regenera- 
tion of bone. He transplanted portions of periosteum round 
the muscles of the thigh, and they secreted a This was 
done in the form of strips twi round, and they secreted 
bone of a spiral shape. In fact, any form of bony secretion can 
be almost at fancy of experimen 
transp! ions of periosteum from one t 
to another, the skin of the head 
not in contact with bone, and obtained bony secretions from 
them. This could also be obtained by transplanting this mem- 
brane from one animal to another. He transplanted entire 
bones and portions of bones with their membranes, and 
they retained their vitality ; if the mem were removed in 
these experiments, the bones died, and suppuration ensued. All 
these osseous secretions the true and normal characters 
of bone. The epecimens clearly proved all the author ad vanced, 
and it would seem that the periosteum is the true secreti 
membrane of bone, and that it can be grafted in a manner simi- 
lar to that of plants, and will, as it were, take root and grow. 

Dr. Radcliffe showed a number of experiments on Muscular 
Action in an electrical point of view. These were on the 
limbs of frogs, and were made with the aid of an electric 


battery. 

Dr. Beale demonstrated, by a series of preparations 
diagrams, how every elementary Fibre of Striped Muscle 
abundantly supplied with Nerves. He believes that 
single fibre receives one or more nervous fibres, which will be 
found hereafter to account for complicated muscular move- 
ments, Wherever these minute nerves are distributed are 
found little oval bodies, which are the means of communication 
between the muscular and nervous fibres. These nerves are 
found to be more numerous in some muscles than in others,— 
the tongue and diaphragm, for example,—and are surrounded 
by multitudes of these oval bodies. The nervous fibres are 
constantly undergoing decay and being reproduced. Dr. 
Beale’s discovery is one of considerable value in Physiology, 
and much importance was attached to it by the 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
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Tar Laxcer,) VACCINATION AT SHORNCLIFFE.—FRACTURE OF THE LOWER JAW. 


Professor Van der’ Hoevan made some remarks on the Ana- 
tomy of “ Potto,” a curious species of small monkey from 


Borneo. 
of Oxygen on Animal Bodies, He enumerated a series of 
jous experiments on the inhalation of oxygen. By these 
he established two major propositions:—1. That the influence 
of pure oxygen on animals varies ing to the animal, 
ing most marked in those of quick respiration and hi 
temperature, and less marked in those of feeble respiration and 
lower temperature, 2. That oxygen gas, breathed over and 
as yet know as ucts of respiration, power of sup- 
porting life, the vital process ceasing, not from the introduction 
of a poison, but as by a negation, or a withdrawal of the vivi- 
vas 


Bile was the subject of the next paper, by Dr. Thudichum. He 
had subjected various specimens of Chlorochrome (as he pro- 


posed to term the substance) to chemical analysis, and found 
tt was an amido-acid, and nearly related to the other 
of the bile. Its precipitation from solution in bile, when 


various products of decomposition of chlorochrome ; amon 
them, chlorochromic acid, a substance which, mi ically, 

any other important and most interesting papers were 
brought before the Association, 
bg Antiquity of the Human Race, by Dr. James 

t; Two newly-discovered Caves in Sicily containin, 
Worked Flints, by Baron Francisca Anca; On the resem 
Germination of Mummy Wheat, by Professor Henslow; On 
certain Remarkable Deviations in the Stature of Euro’ 

Mr, R. Cull; On a Plant Poisoning a Plant, by Mr. R. 

; and, Serfdom in Russia, by Dr. Michelsen. 
The business of the Association concluded on Wednesday, 

when it was announced that next year it would meet at Man- 


Correspondence. 
“Andi perten.” 


VACCINATION AT SHORNCLIFFE. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Sm,—Having seen in Tue Lancer of last week an article 
commenting on a return moved for by Mr. Duncombe respect- 
ing those who have died from vaccination, the number of ampu- 
tations required to save life, &c. &c., at the camp at Shorncliffe, 
I can only say that it would be advisable to extend this return, 
and ask for the number of those who have died or had their 


arms amputated since the promulgation of an order from the | q 


late Director-General Alexander, limiting the performance of 
the operation to a particular part of the arm—viz., two inches 
above the elbow-joint in front, immediately over the insertion 
of the deltoid muscle. The results from this unfortunate, 
erroneous rule have, I fear, produced an amount of injury that 
will never be known, as it will be exceedingly difficult, even 
in the present day, to procure an accurate return, as military 
medical men are too fully alive to the injury likely to occur to 
their future prospects of promotion in the service, were they to 
be found ready and willing to expose such mistakes. The irrita- 


and consequent loss of limb, and in some | the 


tion, inflammation, 

cases of life, from adopting this rule, [ myself am practically 
acquainted with, as I was on board, not very long since, in a 
case where a fine healthy young soldier had his arm amputated 
at the shoulder-joint, to save in Re 
fication supervening upon erysipelatous inflammation - 
arm tes at the same time another case, 
in which, although the limb was saved, it has been rendered 
worse than useless—in fact, an encumbrance to the man, from 
the su ion and inflammation following vaccination in this 
part of the arm. His services have of course been also lost to 
the army. In my own regiment, I have had several cases of 
inflammation extending up the arm and into the axilla, which 


arm, two i 
to act as a check upon desertion ; but I need hardly explain to 
you why it was an error to perform it at a part 

the action of the deltoid muscle, the recruit being kept at his 
preliminary drill, inflammation was more readily produced ; 
and when it occurred, from the amount of fat and cellular 
tissue, it was attended with the above disastrous resul I 
wish to say nothing harsh, remembering the motto, “ De 
mortuis,” bu i 


FRACTURE OF THE LOWER JAW. 
To the Editor of Tue 


Smr,—The importance of the mode of treatment so ably 
carried out by Mr. James Salter, of Guy’s Hospital, as reported 
in Tue Lancet of the 16th ult. (p. 593), for the reduction ot 
impacted fractures of the alveolar arch of the superior maxilla, 
is well worthy of the careful attention, not only of surgeon- 
dentists, but general surgeons. The application of such a 
principle to fractures, is a large extension of the plan of regu- 
lating misplaced teeth by elastic metallic pressure, which has 
been so long in successful operation. At the Jatter part of 
Mr. Salter’s excellent paper, reference is made, not only to the 
much greater difficulty of applying mechanical contrivances to 
the fractured inferior maxilla, but there is a point which is a 
far more serious undertaking—viz., maintenance of the appa- 
ratus in sitd comfortably to the patient, until the uniting lym 
is firm enough to resist the traction of numerous antagonistic 
muscles. 

The subjoined abridged account of a case, read by Mr. James 
R. Lane to the Western Medical Society, and slightly noticed 
of the lower jaw, prior to that by Mr. Salter, in which 
the wearing of a metallic socket, fitting the teeth and 
was not ient to maintain the broken ends in exact juxta- 
position, on account of the obliquity of the fracture and anta- 
gonism of the muscles, perhaps may prove of value to surgery 
admitted into St. M 

n was in 
H ital, under the care of Mr. James Lane, September, 1-56. 
He had sustained several injuries about the head and neck 
a fall from a cart, the wheel of which passed over his € 
and fractured the lower jaw at the left of the aphasia, be- 
tween the central and lateral incisors, cbliguely wowards 
and outwards. The left portion was about three 


— 


in beeswax. A silver plate was made to and fit the teeth 
and the gums before and behind them for a short 


‘o meet this difficulty, I soldered to the upper 
plate, at each side, a doubly-curved silver 


FEE 


variable result operation, I very soon upon myself 
the responsibility to set aside the order, and have been for the 

last six or months performing it on the outside of the 
mitting, or rather sanctioning, the use of vaccine a by from 
an adult soldier, This was very properly cancelled by a late 
P. M., O. in this district. 
lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
July, 1860. A Murrary 
16 occur ready in the gall-ducts, by a process closely re- 
sembling that of putrefaction of bile in a bottle, was an ascer- 
tained cause of so-caNed idiopathic jaundice. He described 
_ 
warters of an inch, and overlapped by the right. A 
spiculum of bone on the right side, including two vest, 
was also loose; but the fracture here did not extend to 
the lower margin. After the failure of all the contrivances, 
yee | Lonsdale’s a Mr. James Lane, hopiag 
to modify Lonsdale’s BR. -« t, called my attention to it, as. 
the setting of the fracture could not be maintained by any 
of the apparatuses. With the assistance of others the fracture 
| was reduced, and retained in sitd long enough to take a model 
| sition, as the spasmodic action of the muscles of the left side of 
maxilla ually jerked up the plate, though it fitted 
accurately. 
surface of the 
each of which projected out of his mouth at the angles, 
was tied toa ight gutta-percha splint beneath the chin. ‘ad 
placed him in a comparative state of comfort, immediately en- 
abling him to feed himself and articulate without pain. 
At the fourth week pean oe removed and the silver 
| rods were cut off. The wing week he left the hospital, 
with the plate in; the ‘‘ bite” was perfectly accurate, and the 
} are position was well maintained by the temporary callus. 
I accidentally saw him a few months afterwards; he had 
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broken-kneed hobbies. M. Piorry, in the course of his answer 
to M. Trousseau, managed to give all his stud a turn and an 
airing. We had a reference to the instantaneous diminution 
of the spleen in ague, as effected by quinine (a little experi- 
M. Nonat); we heard a great 


meme 70 THE renterasie,” incipient phthisis reigning under the title of ‘‘ phy- 

y mo-sclerosie ;’ and we were reproached, in company with the 

To the Editor of Tux Lancer. medical world at large, for not having adopted this ‘ classical, 

Srr,—I beg to request a place in your columns for an ac- | rational, and not inharmonious nomenclature” with that eager- 

knowledgment of the following contributions, some of them 

exceeding £90 in value, offered to me in aid of the sick and 
wounded in Sicily :— 

Messrs. Savory and Moore: 2 hospital panniers, completely 

titted with chemicals, &c., affording a supply for a regiment in 


Messrs. Whicker and Blaise: 12 double inclined 


1 set of amputating instruments. 
, Old Finh-strect, City: A similar 


Bigg, Esq.: 20 artificial legs, 20 artificial arms, 

Han 500 of dinchylow plaster. 
3 and i i essrs, Ferguson i , 
and Son, and Mr. Frederick Walters. 1 , had better (se taire) 
These and any other contributions which may be offered the talented Professor of 
will be forwarded without delay to the head quarters of 

am, your obedient servant, 

60, Wimpole-street, July, 1960, Hart, M.R.C.S. 


UNIVERSITY are, owever many members of the Academy who rarely speak, 
GENERAL PRA order. 
. li t 


DEGREES. 
To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Srr,—Will you permit me to call the attention of the pro- 
fession to the regulations about to be issued by the Medical 
Council regarding university degrees, I am not going to ques- 
tion the propriety of making it imperative that, in future, all 
candidates for degrees in Medicine should have previously gra- 
duated in Arts, which may be very correct; but I will only | other cases 
sav that I hope due notice will be given to those tlemen 

who are now in practice, possessing the double qualification, 
and who may for some time past have had in eontemplation 
such a termination to their studies as the addition of M.D. to 
their other titles, after eight or ten ’ practical experience. 
I think that unless a proper public notice is given in the 
medical periodicals (say of six months, previously to the final 
examination taking place) from those universities which now 


out of 
their 


t servant, 
M.R.C.S.E. and L.S. A. 


PARISIAN MEDICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ) 


THE discussion at the Academy of Medicine was brought to 
a close by M. Piorry, on Tuesday last. It had long become 
most interesting to the general public from the fact that the 
participators in the debates seemed entirely to have forgotten 
that the point to be settled was the relative claims of the che- 
mical and dynamic modes of action of perchloride of iron on 
the human economy ; and, moreover, that the academical arena 
was not intended as an ising ground for the benefit of old 

23 


Tux Lasers) 
the hospital, and subsequent to that only at night. The line ; 
ractare was not detectable; but one of the teeth, wher 
the suppuration of the periosteum been most extensive, 
am, your 
Howarp Haywarp, M.R.C.S. 
Queen Anne-street, July, 1860. many diseases called by a great many ugly names—all of M. F 
—_ Piorry’s own coining from ancient Greek material; we heard F 
the field. rug a 
12 pairs of leg splints, 12 pairs of thigh splints, 12 pairs of | the which he is employed in rebuilding These, and the a 
arm splints, 500 rollers, 12 screw tourniquets, 12 field tourni- | action of chemical antidotes in poisoning, of nitric acid in lead 
Messrs. Evans and of quinine in tubercular meningitis of 
assortment. children, were the arguments destined to crush M. Trousseau 
SO A i | rate the medical oratory of France very low indeed. There 
off their usual apathy. lithotrity, a 
: iviale, a t authority on li ity, next a 
e nucleus of vesical calculi. These were mostly 
teeth. In one case, that of a female, noticed by 
these materials were, without doubt, furnished by 
cyst, which had contracted adhesions with the 
1, and had opened into this viseus. But in certain 
, in which hairs alone were found, M. Civiale seemed 
think that these had been detached from the pubes, 
velled along the meatus up into the bladder. 
your last to of 
accine inoculati a grease e testi- 
1. Rénaud, a veterinary surgeon and member of the 
was given on the 26th ult., and seems to be worthy 
» a8 M. Rénaud went himself to Toulouse in order 
grant degrees in Medicine to practitioners, several gentlemen | and he e invests 
will be seriously disappointed ; and I need scarcely add that, to | tha Dire bres obtained ‘wax hot the grease (Galliet, “one. 
them, a residence at college is simpl a ees, as it | jambes”), but a disease perfectly distinct from it. It - 
would necessarily entail the loss ion and the 36. af aida ater the 
ae ¥ Lae these remarks will be observed, | state of convalescence, and the traces of the disease much 
remain, fainter and less recognimslile in consequence, 
Fay M. Nonat showed me the other day, in his wards at the 
_—_————— Charité, a well-marked case of what he terms ‘‘luxation” of 
the kidney, and of which he has met with some dozen or more 
examples in the course of his long hospital and private prac- 
tice. The patient was a woman of fifty, who had never 
with urinary apparatus ; idney, out 
place, seemed as much up to its work as when in its usual 
odgings, its functions not being in any way affected by its 
erratic mode of life. The organ could be chased over the abdo- 
men at will within a certain range of tether. Its favourite 
seat seemed to be the right hypochondrium, in front of the 
liver; there it could be grasped, and its contour easily made 
and 80 on all right side of the abdomen. Occa- 
sionally it was lost, ducking probably amongst the cvils of 
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PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE.—MEDICAL NEWS. 


[Jury 7, 1866. 


Parliamentary Intelligence. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Fray, June 
MEDICAL act (1858) AMENDMENT. 


Mr. Heaviam obtained leave to bring in a Bill to amend the 
Medical Act of 1858. 


was not entirely fa 
W. Seymour trusted that the for War would 
in that emnation lately 
Netley Hospital. A number of 
tlemen had given their testimony in favour of the salubrity 
the site ; it appeared from the statement of the Regis- 
whereas the minimum of deaths was fifteen, 


reading an extract from the report 
of i 


Mr. 8. HerBert congratulated Southampton upen the ener- 
the report of the committee of scientific 

tlemen who recommended the site, he must be all to 
retain his own opinion, that for restoring to health those who 
were suffering from tropical diseases, of which the majority of 
the patients would be composed, the site had not been 
to the case of billeting which 

member for Nottin be 


very peculiar. Generally speaking, when one 
barracks it was repl , to whom 
amon, the ou t, it 
was determined thet ne other should come inv. 
meey no person to whom they could entrust the unfortunate 
man Thompson, who hud since died of consumption, so that a 
videnion. Gietinapedion and he was put into a house of a 
victual ae ee ing, although proceeding was an 
int of ~ he believed it to be justifiable. 
The man win de effective soldier—a phrase not to be confounded 
with an efficient soldier, as it was found . when the 
Act was passed, in 1688, to distinguish between effective and 
non-effective soldiers, for whom pay and other allowances were 
continually -_ drawn. The occurrence was not likely to be 
; but he had ee 


Pedical Revs, 
_ oF Surczons.—The 


meetings of the Council, were 1 


Mem- 
adinitted as such on the 4th 


The following gentlemen were admitted Members the 
22nd ult. :-— = 


M'Don ll, John, Stoke Newi ; 


Williams, Williton. 


The following gentlemen also on the same day passed their 
first examination :— . 
Batho, William, King’s College. 
Sealy, George, King’s College. 
Kine anv Queen’s Cottece or Paysicrans 1x Ine- 
Lanp.—Mr. John Richards, Bangor, N. Wales, was admitted 
a Licentiate of this College on the 18th ult., having previously 
undergone the required examination. 


Tae Mepicat Councrt or Epucation anp 
TION.—At a meeting of the Council of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of land on the 4th inst., Mr. James Moncrieff 
Arnott, F.R.S., ent of the was elected as the 
ntative of that institution in the Medical Coancil of 


Tue Price or Wounnvs.—Com 

easure govern y pensions f 
injures, but upwards of a hundred years ago the the Ada 
made a rule that no officer should receive a 
wound was equal to the loss of a limb. From the the last naval 
estimates it appears that the sum given annually in pensions 
for wounds is only £2457 11s. 

Tue Rawk or Mititary Mepicat Orricers THE 
Frenca Army.—An Imperial decree, dated June 18th, fixes 
as follows the rank of military medical officers.in the French 
army :—Inspector of Hospitals, as Major-General. Principal 
Surgeon of Ist class, as Colonel ; ditto, 2nd class, as Licatenaat- 


‘Amist, Surgeen of ist class, os Lisutenent 

ao 
New Frexcn Meprcat Journat.—A new medical 
periodical has just been started in Paris; it is called, Annals 
Goon Se Diseases (Medical and Surgical), and o& Medical 


dl Marxet.—The Bill now before Parliament 
for disposing of this vacant site, as amended by a 

mittee, contains a clause providing that a 

shall be for ever reserved as an open public p 

use as a hay-market. The approaches are to be widen 

one of the streets which borders St. Bartholomew 

to be paved with wood if necessary. 


petween First Covustns.—Dr. 
Kentucky, has found that ten per cent. of the deaf 
five per cent. of the blind, and fifteen per cent. of 
admitted into the various ‘charitable institutions of 
States, are the issue of 


unions are now prohibited in certain States, and especially in 
Kentucky. 


intestine, where it would remain for some time. The most 
is surprisingly prom parently certain, as it 
Fifteen grains uring ys usual dose, ApoTH .— ihe Toulow! gentlemen passed 
Paris, July 2nd, 1960. Chair Sa teal of ond 
SS received certificates to practise, on 
Case, George Henry, Fareham, Hants. 
Johnson, William Seton, Maidstone, Kent. 
Smith, Robeit Charnley, Great Ancoats-street, Manchester. 
The Bill was afterwards read a first time. 
NETLEY HOSPITAL. 
ed the Secretary of State for War whether 
not appointed in 857 to inquire and report Cotteciures Exsection.— The annual election of 
n of the salubrity of Netley and the adjacent | Fellows of the Royal College of Sargeons into the Council took 
a ss Thursday last, when the retiring members, Messrs. 
odgson, Kiernan, and Partridge, were unanimously re- 
Christo Dresser has been ap- 
pointed Professor of Botany at London Hospital Medical 
College. 
housand. The hon. Zanes concluded by 
Mr. Cooper, the Officer 
ted that on an average of On Pistravon, ia tue Put 
seven years the death-rate there was only a fraction above 2} promotion of Mr. Green to the President's Chair, vice Sir Ben- 
per cent. ; and it must be remembered that the lists of mor- | jamin Brodie, Bart. , resigned. 
tality were swelled by persons dying there who came from Pustic Scnoous 1x Lonpon.— At the late general 
meeting of the old Westminster scholars to consider pro- 
posed removal of the School, Dr. Wilson, as a medical practi- 
tioner, bore testimony to the healthiness of the School as 
contradistinguished from Harrow, where fever was so common. 
trates. The circumstances ander which it had happened were | 
| 
| 
ma | 
Wi 
=) 


Tue Lancet,} 


MEDICAL NEWS.—BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


[Jory 7, 1860. 


M. Héricé, senior physician to the ital of Libourne, 
on the 11th going 

wa e was highly is much regretted 
by all who knew him. 


Borron THe Acapemy or Scrences or Paris. 
—On the 18th ult., t sensation was excited at the Academy 
of Sciences of Paris by the following statement of M. Flourens: 
In the archives of the Academy a sealed envelope had been 
discovered, entrusted to the secretary, by Buffon, in 1748; and 
as more than a century had elapsed since the deposit of the 
paper had been made, the Academy was entitled to break the 
seal. The envelope contained a paper relative to the history 
of generation, being the analysis of the chapters forming the 
“Treatise on Generation,” which forms a part of Buffon’s 
great work, ‘‘The Natural History of Animals.” It would 
appear that — naturalist assisted 

persons w t proper to van is origin 
in the paper lately unsealed, that he entrusts it to the secretary 
of the Academy, in order to establish his priority. 


Deritine Derxine-Fountatns.— A case brought 
before Mr. Barcham, at the Southwark Poli indicates 


Police-court, 
the necessity for legal protection to the public from 
offence or injury thro defilement of the public drinking- 
tains. A young costermonger was brought up charged 
with washing filthy in the drinking-fountain attached to 


the church wall in High-street. Obviously, if the fountains be 
not kept clean and wholesome, they neither attract nor 
serve the public. Probably, legislation will now take place on 
the subject, attention having been thus directed to it. 
Morratity or Curmpren 1x Mines. — It 
that the mortality in the mines, of chil- 


recent 
dren between the m= ta ten and fifteen, is very great. The 
whole mortality is 114 per cent.; but that amongst children 
of the ages above mentioned is 22 per cent. 


presented, sa: Chioggia, (Gaz. 

Ttal., 1859,) s speans of stone in the bladder at the age of 
fifty-four, wall sdliael all surgical interference. Seven years 
afterwards, a fistulous a re showed itself in the scrotum, 
and the man was obliged to keep his bed. During the follow- 
ing fourteen years, five more apertures formed ween the 
scrotum and penis, the patient suffering, in the meanwhile, 
great torture. When seventy-five old, he had sudden] 
asharp attack of pain, and, during 
a calculus weighing eight ounces escaped from one of the peri- 
neal openings. urine then freely escaped by this aper- 
ture; but man still refused all interference, and put up 
with this inconvenient mode of micturition. 


or Lonpon purinc THE WsEK ENDING 
Sarurpay, Jung 30TH.—The deaths regi in London in 
the week that 


ding weeks corrected for increased aw 
lation is 274. Under this head are included 65 deaths by 
ing-cough, 23 from 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


On the 20th ult., at Workington, the wife of T. S. Douglas, 
., M.R.G.S., of a daughter. 
the near Chatham, the wife of 
R.N., of a son. 
ter. 


Edward, third son of the late James Esq., of Norwich, 
to Annette Catherine, eldest of J, Leake, M.D., of 


| 
: 
; 


li 


William Somerville, 
the 

oyal Hospi 
On the ult,, at Brighton, Thomas Addison, M. 
Berkeley- late ting- Physician to 
ult., at Kennington, aged 64, James 


D., of 
orbes 
of the 


Moreton-terrace, Kentish-town, Henry 
C.S., younger son of J. F. Reeve, Esq., of 


Fass Hosrrrar.— Operations, 

MONDAY, 9 .....4 Hosereat vor aw 
on “ Para- 


Operations, 1 P.x. 
Lowpor 
THURSDAY, Jucx 13 ...4 “Operations, 


‘ 
= 
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BIRTHS. 
On the Ist inst., at Finsbury-square, the wife of 8. Sutro, 
M.D., of a daughter. 
On the 3rd inst., at Lever-street, Manchester, the wife of 
James Ogden Fletcher, M.D., of a son. 
At Leonard-square, Finsbury, the wife of J. Glissan, Esq., 
M.R.C.S., of a son. 
MARRIAGES, 
On the 26th ult., at King’s College, Aberdeen, Robt. Smith, 
M.D., of Solent, Durham, son of the Rev. Robert Smith, 
D.D., Senior Minister of Old Machar, to Jane Macdiarmid, 
eldest daughter of the — Rev. P. C. a D.D., Prin- 
cipal of the University King’s College, Aberdeen. 
On the 27th ult.. at St. George’s Cathedral, Southwark, 
oy at St. G ’s, Bloomsbury, Frederick 
| 
| DEATHS. 
On the Ist inst., at Pheonix-street, Somers-town, 
months, Sarah Elizabeth, yon W. H. Nicholson, 
Successrut rovr pays arter Partu- | M.RC.S., late of Old-street, St. Luke's. 
RiTI0N.—M, Kuhn has published, in the Gazette Hebdomadaire, | On the 2nd inst., at Bury-street, St. James's, Agnew Mac- 
the case of a woman waoune confined of her sixth child whilst | intosh, M.D., late of H.M.’s Madras Medical Service. 
affected with inguinal hernia of only a few months’ existence. ee 
On the fourth day after parturition, symptoms of strangulation EE" 
showed themselves, and M. Kuhn, finding the taxis extremely | Lamb's t- : 
‘woman did perfectly well. 
MEDICAL DIARY OF THE WEEK. 
slight increase on the number (965) returned in the previous 
week. Zymotic diseases were fatal in 197 cases; the average 
ysis an ulepsy. y Dr. brown 
tina, and 8 from diphtheria. Pulmonary diseases, exclu- ae’ 3 9 
sive of phthisis and whooping-cough, were fatal in 130 cases; | weowespay, Jour — 
bronchitis carrying off 53, and pneumonia 49 persons. 118 : 3 P.M. ¢ 
from diseases heart, 56 from diseases of the xorc’s H I 
digestive organs. Three deaths are recorded from tetanus; . 
ee the third case is that of y 
a female, aged twenty-two, who died from tetanic convulsions. Casa } 
No deaths are returned this week as arising from burns or Operations, 24 P.n. t 
scalds, which is rather an unusual but gratifying circumstance, Kue's Mupreat Socrerr.—Dr. Alfred a 
Five infants were suffocated in bed, and the wife of a coal- Dafiin, “ Oa Cellular Pathology.” Q 
eating drinks. A child, aged years, was accidentally . Tuomas’s Hosrrrat.—Operations, 1 F.x¢. I 
poisoned by Sr. Hosrrrat.—Operations, 1; 
, were registered in ion. ten 


(Junx 7, 1860. 


Medical Enquirer, (Edinburgh.)—It is not for us to give a final decision on 


styled “ doctor.” The author of the “Vicar of Wakefield” was a bachelor of 
medicine, and is known as:Dr. Goldsmith. The great acknow- 
Jedged ‘his right to the title: If “authority” is to betaken as evidence in 
surely the opinion and practice of Dr. Johnson must go for 
But the analogy between a graduate and a non-graduate is not 
major may hold brevet rank as colonel; but a naval captain, 
reak with a colonel, could not be called by that title. 


June 16th. If that letter was intended to mislead by a wrong repre- 
of facts known to the writer, I think you will admit that no language 
such conduct. If the writer t of 


At the of the third pes he his fi 
iven him correctly. At the o! i ear rst 
= in written 


$i 
| 


i 


i 
i 


examination and course 
the student to be competently informed a 
but he is required to have thesame qualifications in su 
a t any other examinations, either 
University or the College of Physicians; they are both \y 
that the medicine, or sur- 
—c~..o Edinburgh student is tested, is inferior 


Dr. F. @. Parsons eompiains has been our in- 
variable custom to prefix the title““Dr.” to the name of any gentleman who 
was-a licentiate, member, or fellow of any British or Irish College of Phy- 
sicians. If upon any oeeasion the title has been omitted, it 
result of accident. 

Mr. Thomas J. EB. Browns—Dr. John Laing, of Long-street, Devizes, 
shown good taste in the advertisement which he has published 
Devizes Advertiser. 


Axsenic-Eativa. 
Tothe Editor of Tux Lancet. 
of *agsenic-eating” being revived in your of Jane 
straekwith the quantity of that poison at a time; 
rred to me that the arsenic being taken 


when it is thrown into adiquid 
only a few partieles ded 


ptom uiring medical treat 
naralytis In this case I knew the arsenieto 


ment. The man, however, survived, 
have been un- 


. Alfred ed; but had the poison been in instead powder, I am of 
opinion that no would have followed. “s bie that an 
Opera- arsenic-eater is cautioned not to stir the coffee after introducing the ersenic ; 
at least we may infer that there is lar inotive for it in coerse 
“. ; until we know that the is actaally coffee, 
ons, 14 we are not to that the quantity spegitied is 


Es Correspondents. | ati 


Iurzevious Coating ror Froors or Hosrrrans. 


(occcatif) 
being burned 
t fluidity, aud it must be well stirred before its 

wing ina note of the quantities of each 


of 


To the Editor of Tux Lancet. 
Sim,—I quite agree with your correspondent, “ An Surgeon,” as to the 
small amount of respect in which is held 

public. My purpose is very briefly to call attention to what I am con- 
duties in an almost exclusively commercial aspect. ep incteestnentony 
nature of the examinations is the principal cause of persons gaining admission 
imto the profession, whose first act after becoming “qualified” is to degrade it 
to the level of the lowest trades, by opening either a in the “ ral line,” 
or, with higher aspirations, to emula‘e the grandeur of gin- , and 
after having subseribed to a solemn agreement net to do 
to the profession 


derogatory 
I believe, Sir, the best remedy for this yop 
the ies, instead of from the fees of 

ise I fear they not often be found to endanger either the success 
the candidates or their own fees. 


| 


be ficult to acquire, instead of, as of late, 
being so recklessly sold “ for cash” to all customers. If, Sir,a can bea 
“ being a D.D., LL.D., M.D., or Ph. D,, pray what is he a 
doctor of ? 


Would-be Doctor—The King and Queen’s College of Physicians of Ireland 
have no power to confer degrees as the law at present stands; and until the 
judges have decided to the contrary, a licentiate or member of a College 
of Physicians of the United Kingdom may, if he pleases, call himself 
“doctor.” He cannot, however, affix M.D. to his name, which implies that 
he is a graduate of some University. It is impossible to determine what 

may be the effect of future legisia‘ion upon this subject. The whole question 


Mr. P. W. Long.—The pamphiet has not reached us. 

Mr. Watson may rest asevred that subjects of such importance as that to which 
his letter alludes will always meet with our attention. 

An Enquirer—A note addressed to Dr. Brown-Séquard, Wimpole-street, 
Cavendish-square, will meet with an answer to the question propounded. 

C.R.—He will not be interfered with if he assume the title. 


Haars. 
He who hath health of ali things hath the 
Even the richest gift of Providence. = 
A healthy bedy (with a pure mind blest) 
L end cones. 
T his then our aim : our earthly temple zuard— 
Health our companion, Heaven our reward. 
Hackney-road, July, 1860. Freep. Avegstus Lewis. 


Cc L ns, &c., have been received from—Dr. Henry Bennet ; 
Mr. Skey; Mr. J. Maclise; Mr, C. Heath ; Dr. Gairdner; Mr. I. B. Brown; 
Mr. R. H. Bakewell ; Mr. Berry, (with enclosure ;) Mr. J. Clark, (with enelo- 
sure;) Mr. Stretton, (with enclosure;) Mr. Hubbard, (with enclosure ;) Mr. 
Sharpe, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Starke, (with enclosure ;) Dr. Crothers, (with 
enclosure ;) Dr. Long; Mr, Maltby; Dr. Finlay, (with enclosure;) Mr. 
Poole, Middlefield, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Lioyd, (with enélosure;) Dr. 
Housley, (with enelosure ;) Mr. Jennings, (with enclosure;) Mr. Smaliman, 
(with enclosure ;) Mr. Oswald, (with enclosure ;) Dr. Laing, (with enclo- 
sure ;) Mr. Blanshard, (with enclosure ;) Dr. Wheatley, (with enclosure ;) 
Mr. Mason, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Nicholsun, (with enclosure ;) Dr. Althaus ; 
Dr. Sedgwick, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Hart, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Dalgleish ; 
Mr. Hale, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Shirley; Mr. Stokoe, (with enclosure ;) Mr. 
Strickland, (with enclosure;) Mr. Bailey, (with enclosure ;) Dr. Chapman, 
(with enclosure ;) Dr. Eadon, (with enclosure ;) Surgeon, (with enclosure ;) 
A.C., (with enclosure ;) MYR.C.S. and L.S.A.; A Dyspeptic Baker; A Mili- 


| Tux Laycer,) NOTICES TO CORBESPONDENTS. 
Nightingale says “the only really clean floor | know 
floor, which is wet-rubbed and dry-rubbed every 
—- morning to remove the dust.” The method is thus described in an interest- 
en | ing article on the Hospitals of Munich, by Dr. Mercer Adams, in the Edin-- 
the question of titles. That rests with the judges of the land. Until they burgh Journal :— 
as. have decided the questio verata, a physician is quite safe in prefixing “ Dr.” “ This varnish is prepared by dissolving finely powdered litharge in 
of to his name. A bachelor of medicine has always, by courtesy at least, been oily ¢ 
cautio| 
G. or bi 
f 
Hospi 
drachms ; er,’ eleven. chms.” 
of —_ — The cost of this in Germany, including labour, is less than four shillings. 
(Studens, (Guy's a Dr. Adams does not know exactly the composition of the “dryer,” but pre- : 
recommendation “ ” 
museum, accompanied by the one of his teachers. Pye 
—It is stated Attorney-General given an opinion 
‘Mupicat Trras amp Scores College of Physicians have not the legal power to create “Licentiates” in 
ail Tothe Béiter of Tan Lancst. That curious piece of patchwork 
ol was 
| 
can be 
id, the course of stad. uisite for the examination of M.D. of the University of Tax Soctat Starvs or tax Proression. 
in- Edinburgh, and aleo-of the nature of such examination, then 1,think his 
Ha that University, I-take the 
liberty of stating 
ch, 1st. He must have attended Lectures in every branch of the profession, 
scr curricalam of Sargical edical hospital practice, inclading Clinieal 
I presume that neither “ Edinensis” nor any other writer will pretendto-say 
of that theae are not tag the eminent men who hold the 
- 2ndly. The examinations are as follows :—Four hours in the translation of | 
es from the best Latin authors, including Cicero, Virgil, Tacitus, Celsus, | 
mes 
dle, ee Allow me a word respecting the “doctor” controversy. I believe the title or 
on. practices! knowledge is tested on the dead subject ; Chemical tests, the Micro- distinction of M.D., like that of LL.D. and D.D., is purely honorary, and not 
and Physiology, Botany and Natural History. At the end of the fourth | intended as a licence to practise anything. and can only be granted by a U 
addition, be has to write and 
| best contributions to medical : 
the scienes uly, 1860. to gue Dienrty, ere. 
correspondent means by detract- 
of 
tal. 
rbes 
the 
ed 7 examinations, or the papers less difficult? If he commits himself to either of : . . ' 
isq., these statements, I beg to inform him that he is grossly in error, and that the of titles is one requiring the intervention of the Legislature. No law can be 
still jastly retrospective, and whatever measure may be passed by Parliament, 
men as every branch of their ession, and as eminen' ‘ wi ' ofessi i ' 
Mac- its ion, a8 aug Colage tn the world. A commpestonn of Gite i the rights and privileges of the members of the profession will be respected. 
July, 1860, . Edin. 
ations, 
D AWD 
 Para- 
rd. 
Sra,—The | 
but, on reflecting { 
ations, in coffee in a state of cearse powder, would not be so liable to dissolve or be- 
come nded by the liguid, ‘enya if care be observed not to stir the 
ions, 2 liquid. t knew. aa procured half an ounce of white arsenic in fine 
powder, put it isto agpint of porter, and then drank off the liquid, leaving 
only the which threw away. Now, it be said that half an eance 
aL. of arsenic was taken, ara greater portion of it; but such was not the case, for 
it falls to the bottom like a lump of lead, leaving | 
Southampton, July, 1960, Osnoay, Lond. 
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HOOPER’S HYDROSTATIC BEDS AND WATER CUSHIONS, 


FOR cat ON AN ORDINARY BEDSTEAD. 


Hydrostatic ordinary Bedstead. Hydrostatic Bed, of intermediate ; 


CONSUMPTION, SLOUGHING SORES, 
ALL INVALIDS 


DROPSY, FEVERS, 
AND 


FRACTURES, 
PARALYSIS. BED-RIDDEN PATIENTS. 


Circular Cushion, for si on. 
Can be had with or without a Hole in the Centre. 


Cushion{for applying Hot Water to the Stomach or Feet, and for affording Relief to the Ankle, Heel, or Elbow 


HOOPER’S SPIRAL ELASTIC SUPPORTERS. 


ts hich be taken; the 
The Figures 1, 2, 3, &c., show the poin tho ; length 


1 


KNEECAPANDANKLESOCK. § AND THIGH-PIECE. STOCKING BELOW THE KNEE. 
Constructed of a light material, giving comfortable and permanent pressure. ~ For Invalids and Railway Travellers. 


Waterproof Sheeting, greatly reduced in Price. ——-Elastic Bed-Pan or Receptacle, for Invalid 
Hydrostatic Enema, simple and inexpensive. 


WM. HOOPER, Operative Chemist, 7, Pall-Mall East; and 55, Grosvenor-street, London. 
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SS \ 
BED -SORES, SPINAL DISEASES, 
Form of Cushion for general purposes. 
< \ 4 
y ) % 
‘ SS 3 
i 
Horse-shoe_Cushion, for Bed-Sores 
wn 
4 
1 ABDOMINAL SUPPORTER | Py 


